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SPRINGFIELD, MASS., APRIL 27, 1889. 


CHRIST IS RISEN. 


Behold the Hills of Paradise 
Suffused with strange, unearthly light, 
An aureole of glory bright. 
In frail humanity's disguise, 
Our Lord doth from the tomb arise ; a J 
The King of Terrors he defies. 
Fly back, O Lenten gloom, O night, 


Christ ts rtsen 


In billowy bloom the valley hes ; . ‘ 
Each bursting bud and blossom vies | 
With each, oer upland, vale and height, 
Faith's glorious promises to write 
And each to each in rapture cries | 


Christ ts risen ! 


—ADELAIDE GEORGE BENNETT. | 
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SOME INSEOT PESTS OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


By C. V. RiLey, Pu. D., GovERNMENT ENTOMOLOGIST. 


2.—THE TRUE CLOTHES-MOTHS, 


‘And he, as a rotten thing, consumeth, as a garment, that is moth- 
eaten.”’—Job, xiii, 28. 


HE true clothes- 
moths are the 
housekeepers’ 
dreads, in parts 

of the country where 

the Buffalo-bug is not 
known, and they flourish, though 
with diminished prominence, 
through comparison with the 

Buffalo-moth, in all sections. They are cosmopolitan in- 

sects, having been carried in clothes to all parts of the 

world, and no one of them is indigenous in the United 

States, so far as we know. The greatest confusion existed 

until within recent years as to the proper nomenclature 

of the species noted for their damage in this country, and 
as a striking example I may state that Dr. Packard, in his 
well-known “Guide to the Study of Insects,” under the head 
of “The Common Clothes-moth,” describes the larva, case 
and pupa of one species, the moth of a second, and gives it 
the name of a third. Some years ago I sent a number of 

specimens to Lord Walsingham of Merton Hall, England, a 

world-famous authority upon these small insects, and cleared 

up, with his assistance, the confusion then existing. About 
the same time Prof. C. H. Fernald, then of Orono, Maine, 
now of Amherst, Mass., also performed the same task with 

Lord Walsingham’s assistance. 

From these investigations we learn that there are three 
distinct species of clothes-moths common in this country, 
all of which are of European origin. They are somewhat 
similar in the larva and pupa states and all lay minute 
pale yellowish ovoid eggs or nits on the stuffs which they 
attack and injure; but they differ somewhat in the moth 


Fig. 1.— Tinea pellionella—enlarged (original) —a, adult ; 4, larva; c, larvain case. 
or imago state. The statements of habits which are here 
given are for temperate regions; in more southern regions 
and in houses kept uninterruptedly warm by furnace or 
steam heat there is danger of continued injury during 
winter, and an increased number of generations, where or- 
dinarily in more northern regions there is cessation of in- 
jury during the cold season. 

The common case-making species is properly called Zinea 
pellionella Linn. The species which makes a gallery of the 
substance on which it is at work should be known as Zinea 
tapetsella Linn., while the third species, which does not make 
a case, but in transforming constructs a cocoon by webbing 
together bits of the substance upon which it feeds should be 
called Zineola biselliella Hummel. 

Perhaps the commonest of these in more northern regions 
is the case-bearing species (7: el/ionel/a), shown at Fig. 1. 


Its habits may thus briefly be stated: The small light brown 
moths, distinguished, as shown at 1a, by the darker spots at 
intervals on the wings, begin to appear in May and are occa- 
sionally seen flitting about as late as August. They pair and 
the female then searches for suitable places for the deposition 
of her eggs, working her way into dark corners and deep into 
the folds of garments, apparently choosing by instinct the 
least conspicuous places. From these eggs hatch the white, 
soft-bodied larvae (see Fig. 14), each of which begins imme- 
diately to make a case for itself from the fragments of the 
cloth upon which it feeds. The case is in the shape of a hol- 
low roll or cylinder and the interior is lined with silk (see Fig. 
1c). As they grow they enlarge these cases by adding ma- 
terial to either end and by inserting gores down the sides 
which they slit open for the purpose. The larva reaches its 
full-growth toward winter and then, crawling into some yet 
more protected spot, remains there torpid through the winter 
within its case, which is at this time thickened and fastened at 
either end with silk. 
I have known these 
larve in autumn to 
leave the carpet upon 
which they had fed, 
drag their heavy 
cases up a 15-foot wall 
and fasten them in 
the angle of the cor- 
nice of the ceiling. 
The transformation 
to pupa takes place 
within the case the 
following spring and the moths soon afterward issue. Such 
is the life round of the first species. It feeds in all woolen 
cloths and also in hair-cloth, furs and feathers. Curiously 
enough a little parasite sometimes enters the house and lays 
its eggs in the destructive larva. The accompanying draw- 
ing (Fig. 2) was made from specimens received from Michigan. 
It may be known as Zxochus tinee. 

The next species—7Zineola biselliella—makes no case, but, 
when ready to transform constructs a cocoon mainly from 
fragments of the material upon which it has been feeding. It 
spins a certain amount of silk, however, wherever it goes: 
It isthe most common 
species at Washing- 
ton, and so far as my 
experience goes in the 
Southern States it is 
generally fond of the 
same substances upon 
which the former feeds 
and’ is quite as vora- 
cious. A curious in- Ree 
stance was brought to 
my attention in 1884, Fig. 3—Téneola diselliella—enlarged (original) —a, 
in which a large stock adult ; 4, larva; ¢, cocoon and empty pupa-skin. 
of feather dusters was completely ruined by this species, while 
I have often had fine camel’s-hair brushes ruined by it when 
they have been left lying loose in drawers. Its life round is 
much the same as that of the species just described, but it is 
commonly believed that there is more than one generation 
annually in southern latitudes. The parent moth (Fig. 3) is 
of a delicate straw-color and has ng black spots. The larva 
is shown at 34 and at 3c. I have figured the cocoon with the 
empty pupa-skin protruding from its extremity. 

The moth of Zinea tapetzella—the last species—is readily 
distinguished from the others by the fact that the front wings 
are black from the base to the middle, and white beyond. 
The white portion is often clouded with dark gray. The 


Fig. 2—Exochus tinea— enlarged (original). 
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habits of this species are much the same as in the others ex- 
cept that the larva forms for itself a silken gallery mixed with 
fragments of cloth and 
m& thus destroys much 
EY more material than it 
needs for food. It re- 
mains hidden within 
some part of the gal- 
lery and retreats to 
another portion when 

Fig. 4.— Tinea tatetzella—enlarged (original). alarmed. It transforms 
to pupa without other covering than the gallery affords. This 
is probably the species mentioned by Pliny and referred to in 
Holy Writ. The moth is shown at Fig. 4. 

And now as to the question of remedies: During the latter 
part of May or early in June a vigorous campaign should be 
entered upon. All carpets, clothes, cloth-covered furniture, 
furs, and rugs should be thoroughly shaken and aired, and, if 
possible, exposed to the sunlight as long as practicable. If 
the house is badly infested or if any particular article 1s sup- 
posed to be badly infested, a free use of benzine, in the 
manner mentioned in my last article, will be advisable. All 
floor cracks and dark closets should be sprayed with this sub- 
stance. Too much pains cannot be taken to destroy every 
moth and every egg and every newly-hatched larva, for im- 
munity for the rest of the year depends largely—almost en- 
tirely—upon the thoroughness with which the work of exter- 
mination is carried on at this time. The benzine spray will 
kill the insect in every stage, and it is one of the few sub- 
stances which will destroy the egg. I would, however, repeat 
the caution as to its inflammability. No light should be 
brought into a room in which it has been used until after a 
thorough airing and until the odor is almost dissipated. 

The proper packing away of furs and winter clothing 
through the summer is a serious matter. A great deal of un- 
necessary expenditure in the way of cedar chests and cedar 
wardrobes and various compounds in the way of powders has 
been urged by writers on these pests. But experience fully 
proves that after a thorough treatment in May or June, gar- 
ments may be safely put away for the rest of the season with 
no other protection than wrapping them closely in stiff paper, 
to preclude infection through some belated female. My as- 
sistant, Mr. L. O. Howard, tells me of an excellent plan which 
he has adopted. He buys for a small sum from his tailor a 
number of paste-board boxes in which they deliver suits, and 
his wife carefully folds and packs away all clothes, gumming 
a strip of wrapping paper around the edge of the cover so as 
to leave no crack. These boxes will last for a life-time with 
careful use. Others use for the same purpose ordinary paper 
flour sacks or linen pillow-cases, which answer well. The 
success of these means depends entirely on the thoroughness 
of the preliminary work. Camphor, tobacco, naphthaline and 
other strong odorants are only partial repellants and without 
the precautions urged are of little avail. 

Cloth-covered furniture which is in constant use will not be 
harmed, and the same may be said of cloth-lined carriages. 
Where such furniture is stored away or kept unused in a dark 
room or where the carriages are left in a dark coach-house 
through the summer, at least two sprayings with benzine, say 
once in June and once about August 1, will be advisable. 
Another plan which will act as a protection in such cases is 
to sponge the cloth linings and covers, on both sides where 
possible, with a dilute solution of corrosive sublimate in al- 
cohol made just strong enough not to leave a white mark on 
a black feather. 

The illustrations in this article are taken in advance from 
Insect Life, the periodical bulletin of the Division of Ento- 
mology, United States Department of Agriculture. 
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EASTER IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


Ways THAT Do Not ALTOGETHER Dik Out. 


ENT is and has always been a 
’ gray time; everything is subdued 
and serious, and there is a sort of 
repression in the very air, as if the 
world waited expectantly. Itisa 
saying with English Church people 
that Ash Wednesday is the-cold- 
est, dreariest day in the year, and 
truly the atmosphere seldom con- 
tradicts the opinion. How glori- 
ous by contrast is the day when all 
the dull tints and solemn chants 
are cast aside and tone, color, and 
happy thoughts merge into the 
grand triumphal anthem in which 
nature and humanity express re- 
lief from the strains of chill winter 
and joy in receiving spring. 

It is an old superstition that the sun dances upon Easter 
morning, and that anyone who rises at four o’clock and looks 
toward the East can see the marvelous jig. There are per- 
sons living who will stake their veracity upon having wit- 
nessed this sight, but the writer cannot personally avouch 
more than that she has seen the sun’s reflection quiver in a 
pan of water. 

The word Easter is taken from the Saxon “Oster,” mean- 
ing to rise, and in every possible way is the idea of a resurrec- 
tion shown forth, at this time, even to the practice anciently 
followed in England of putting out all the fires and lighting 
them on Easter-eve from consecrated flints preserved in the 
churches especially for this purpose. It was popularly sup- 
posed that the holy fire thus obtained would avert storms. 

Upon Easter-eve, called Holy Saturday, great preparations 
were made for the coming feast. Trifles, clotted-cream, green 
sauce, and eggs were set forth in great array. But woe unto 
the luckless mortal who tasted of anything before sundown 
of Easter-eve. 

A last century custom at Oxford was to have the first dish 
brought in on Easter day consist of a red herring, arranged 
by the cook to represent a man riding on horseback and set 
inasalad. And they ate gammon and spinach also, to show 
their abhorrence of Judaism. 

The North of England as well as Ireland teemed with 
singular usages. In Yorkshire the young men of the villages 
had a custom of taking off the girls’ buckles on Easter Mon- 
day and on Tuesday the girls returned the compliment by 
depriving them of theirs. On Wednesday they were re- 
deemed by little forfeits, and this occasioned a feast, in which 
the Tansy cake played a part. It was made from butter, 
sugar, sherry, cream, and tansies, a bitter herb used by the 
Jews at their Passover to purge from sin. It was certainly 
good for indigestion and particularly beneficial to the stomach 
in the spring. 

At one time it was usual to divide two great cakes in 
the churches between the young people, but in 1645 Parlia- 
ment ordered instead that the cake-money should be spent 
for bread for the poor. In this case the French mandate was 
turned around and those who could not get cakes took bread. 

But the young people consoled themselves in many ways. 
One of the queer sports in vogue was “heaving,” or lifting 
persons bodily and carrying them about, after which a forfeit 
was claimed. The Plantagenet king, Edgar Longshanks, 
himself set the fashion, by suffering his gentlemen to lay 
hands upon him, and the country people followed suit enthu- 
siastically. On Monday the women “heave” the men and on 
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Tuesday the men “heave” the women. We may well imagine 
that it was an affair of gallantry with the young and hand- 
some and of speculation with the homely. Cherry-lipped 
damsels doubtless had to complain of many “chaps,” and 
ancient, spiky maidens parted with their very best pinchbeck 
ear-rings for the privilege of being hoisted for a little while 
on the men’s shoulders, 

The Crusaders found “ heaving” among the Orientals and 
liked it well enough to bring it home. Strangely enough, in 
accordance with the habit we have of yielding our worn-out 
sports to our children, there has survivea in the nursery a 
remnant of this play in the game of “ making a chair” with 
crossed hands “to carry my lady to London.” 

“ Going-a-pudding-pieing”” was a Kentish custom which 
prevailed late in the present century. The young people 
went about in groups and ate this delicacy in public houses 
and drank cherry-beer with it. The “ pudding-pie” was flat 
like our modern cheese-cake, made with a raised crust, filled 
with custard and sprinkled with currants. 

All through Lent no good Christian dared eat an egg, and 
this denial made them the most coveted dainty of Easter Day. 
They were served in every style at table, and made the prom- 
inent token of the holiday. In Russia they were used as a 
sort of presentation card, Easter day being set apart for visit- 
ing, and every guest presenting his host with a dyed egg. 

The fashion of.dyeing eggs is of course “as old as the 
hills”. Red seems to have been everywhere the favorite 
color, though among the rich they were often silvered and 
gilded. 

The boys of Solway Frith used to hoard their eggs during 
the forty days’ fast, and on Easter Monday go about “ knock- 
ing”’ with their companions, just as boys do nowadays. The 
unbroken egg in the contest became “cock” of one, two, or 
three, according to the number it shattered, and if it smashed 
an egg which was itself a “cock” it added the luckless one’s 
previously gained honors to its own. 

It is singular that the very same method we use now to 
color eggs was in vogue several hundred years ago. In the 
stone floored kitchens of medieval England white-aproned 
maids, harried by waiting youngsters, used to immerse the 
eggs in hot water and score names and dates upon them with 


_ pointed bits of tallow, after which they were put into the dye- 


kettle, and came out with the letters shining from their beds 
of color. 

How ingenious we used to think our father when he 
scratched our names on the dyed eggs with his pen-knife, 
maybe adding the picture of a hen. And yet in an ancient 
volume we see this very same process gravely advocated as 
superior to the tallow writing. 

In Cumberland many of these “ Pashe eggs” are preserved 
still, and a curious record they present. The “ Pace Egger’s 
song’”’ is still heard in the North and runs thus: 

Here’s two or three jolly boys, all of one mind, 
We have come a pace-egging, and hope you’! prove kind, 


I hope you’ll prove kind with your eggs and strong beer 
And we’ll come no more near you until next year. 


The egg is as much an association with Easter as is the 
goose with Christmas, and even the ancient view of it is pre- 
served in our Easter cards when it is frequently made the 
symbol of the Resurrection. The Egyptians considered it as 
a sacred emblem of the redemption of mankind after the 
Deluge, and the Jews adopted it and used it at the Passover 
feast. 

The parsons of Warwickshire must have kept many hens, 
for we read that it was once customary for the young men to 
catch a hare and bring it to the parson before ten o’clock on 
Monday, when he was bound to give them a calf’s head and 
a hundred eggs for their breakfast. 


The clergy universally relaxed their dignity on this feast 
day, and the churches, which were also the theaters of ancient 
times, were temporarily given up to the people’s entertain- 
ment. Of course the petformances had a symbolical and 
ecclesiastical character, but that did not detract from their 
jollity, and if the good Bishops who played at hand-ball on 
the green, did it symbolically, the inferior clergy were none 
the less grateful nor the people less edified. 

They set an example which has been followed ‘by enthusi- 
asts even down to the present time, although they wot not of 
their authority for the play. At the Royal Observatory, 
London, the boys and girls still pull each other down hill, and 
in our own Capitol city, Washington, the White House lot 
has been given over from time immemorial to the children’s 
use on Easter Monday, and they gather there in troops to 
“roll eggs.” 

And we still eat “ hot cross buns” on Easter Sunday (those 
of us who have preserved the mysterious formula) and pur- 
chase “aniline dyes” to transmute our pearls into colored 
jewels for our children to knock, or, as they say—“ pick.” 

Old ways do not altogether die out, after all. 

—Florence H. Brown. 
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A DREAM OF THE MAY. 
I dreamed that the trailing arbutus 
Grew thick on the slope of the hill, 
Where oft when a child I had wandered, 
My little print apron to fill. 


The nest of young rooks in the tree-top, 
The slow, solemn song in the pine, 

And heart-vistas fairer and sweeter 
Than flowers on the blossoming vine. 


The blue of the sky in the clearing, 
The river’s broad ripple and gleam, 
Were warp that fond memory’s shuttle 
Wove into the woof of my dream. 


Hope whispered that haply they lingered, 
Those days with youth’s benison blest, 
On the hill with the trailing arbutus, 
The tree and the song and the nest. 


But over the place where I sought them 
The briars grew ragged and tall, 

And through the brown tangle went running 
The stony gray length of a wall. 


No more sang the wind through the branches 
Like waves from a bodiless sea, 

For long since the axe of the wood-man 
Was laid at the root of the tree. 


On the vines of the trailing arbutus 
A few puny blossoms I found ; 

The nest, of its fledgelings forsaken, 
Lay empty and torn on the ground. 


Aye, gone was the place I had dreamed of, 
The hot tears flowed over at last : 

Where the child had dreamed of the future 
The woman remembered the past. 


If this be the price of thy bauble, 

Oh Fame, ’tis too dear for the prize, 
If this be the garner of wisdom 

Oh would that I ne’er had grown wise. 


How oft in the chaplet of laurel 
A spray of the cypress is twined, 
How often the flowers that we dream of 
Are fairer than those that we find. 


—Alice O. Darling. 


As thy days thy strength shall be, 
This should be enough for thee; 
He who knows thy frame will spare 
Burdens more than thou canst bear. 
—Frances Ridley Havergal. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PRIZES. 


For Best Papers on No. 1, Fish; No. 2, Eggs; No. 3, Hens 
and Chickens; No. 4, Potatoes; No. 5, Beans. 


SECOND PRIZE PAPER. 


Subject No. 2.—A NEST OF EGGS. 


THEIR PRESERVATION, COOKING, SERVING AND EATING. 


GGS are most invaluable food for 
they contain all that is required 
for building up and maintaining 
the body. The white of an egg 
is almost pure albumen and 
water while the yolk, the richer 
part, consists of albumen with 
minute particles of oil in it—and 
small amounts of salts. Albu- 
men, which is 54.3 carbon, 7.1 
hydrogen, 15.8 nitrogen, 21.0 oxy- 
gen and 1.8 sulphur, exists in 
the blood in the proportion of 
seventy-five parts to one thou- 
sand, in less quantities in the 
lymph and chyle, juices formed 
in the process of digestion, and in trifling amounts in other 
juices of the body. To supply this albumen in the body it is 
necessary to use aliments that contain it. That group of 
foods, of which eggs are the foremost, are called albuminoids. 
The characteristic common to all is that they all contain 
nitrogen, an important element in the body. Eggs which are 
easy of digestion, both when raw and properly cooked, are 
never too costly a food fer se. The pure nutriment in them 
* is one-third of their entire bulk while that in beef is only one- 
quarter and that of oysters one-eighth their respective bulks. 
So that with eggs at twenty-five cents a dozen, round steak at 
sixteen cents and mutton chops at twenty cents a pound both 
food and money are saved by eating the eggs. 

The price of eggs varies greatly during a twelve-month 
and the economical housewife governs her use of them in ac- 
cordance with the old woman’s recipe for ginger-bread,“ When 
eggs is cheap I use more and when eggs is dear I use less.” 
During cold weather, eggs are scarce and dear, but gradually 
the yield becomes more plentiful and from spring till into the 
fall again there is rarely any doubt but what eggs are both a 
cheap and nutritious food. 

Various artificial means are resorted to to bridge over the 
time of temporary famine and, if one can secure fresh eggs in 
any way, some one method of “ packing down” may be used 
and a great deal of annoyance as well as some money can be 
saved by the housewife. But be sure that the eggs for this 
treatment are fresh. Success can not follow with half stale 
eggs. 


TO TELL {F EGGS ARE FRESH. 

Hold the egg to the light and look through it, Fresh eggs 
are more transparent in the center—old eggs at the ends. 

Or, dissolve a tablespoonful of salt in a quart of water. 
Good eggs will sink ; indifferent ones will swim and bad eggs 
float in this solution. 

Or, shake the eggs gently at yourear. If you hear a gur- 
gle or thud the egg is bad. 


TO PACK DOWN EGGS. 


I.—Put one pint of salt and a pound of quicklime into three 
gallons of water. Stir it well and let it stand ten days before 
putting in the eggs. Put them in, a few at atime, and, if 
they rise to the top, add more water, as the lime-water is too 
strong and will cook the eggs. Eggsso treated will keepa 


year, but can not be cooked in their shells as the lime seals 
the shell and will cause it to burst when heated. 

II.—Pack eggs in layers, small end down, in bran, corn 
meal, saw dust or oats. The bran and oats are the least 
liable to gather moisture. 

III-——Wrap each egg in paper (news paper will do) as 
oranges are in their crates, then pack in layers. Take care 
there is no break in the paper or slackness in the twisted 
ends and the eggs will keep three months. 

IV.—Cover each egg with a coating of a mixture of bees- 
wax and olive or cotton-seed oil ; using one-third wax to two- 
thirds oil. 

V.—Grease with linseed oil and pack in bran or coarse salt. 

The eggs, when “ packed down,” should in all cases be 
kept in a cool, dry place. 

The albumen of egg coagulates at 160 degrees of heat and, 
when the boiling point, 212 degrees, is reached, it becomes 
insoluble. At 160 degrees the albumen whitens, but remains 
tender and delicate and perfectly digestible. 

An egg properly cooked is, then, one which has not been 
subjected to too great heat. The simplest method is boiling. 
which is best done by pouring boiling water into a sauce-pan, 
then, drawing to one side of the range that it may not quite 
boil and, putting the egg in, cover and let stand ten minutes. 
The heat will thus thoroughly penetrate the entire egg and 
make it thick and creamy like a custard. The poached egg 
is merely egg boiled without its shell and the greatest care 
must be taken that the water in which it is cooked is a little 
below the boiling point. Violent boiling not only tears the 
egg to pieces while cooking, but makes it tough and indiges- 
tible. When properly cooked in a c/ean sauce-pan and dain- 
tily served on slices of toast, poached eggs are a delicious 
meal for the invalid, the child or the working adult. 

Besides the soft-boiled or poached eggs there are many vari- 
ations in the preparation of eggs and the following recipes are 
among the best and most palatable. When hard-boiled eggs 
are used (soft-boiled ones left from breakfast can be re-boiled 
hard) their digestiblity is greatly aided by boiling a long 
while—usually two hours. 

EGGS FOR BREAKFAST AND LUNCHEON. 


‘Baked Eggs. 


Drop one egg at a time on to a buttered plate, being careful not 
to break the yolk, till the plate is full. Sprinkle a little salt and 
pepper on each witha bit of butter. Bake in a hot oven till the 
whites are “ set.” 

A good variation of this dish can be made by covering the plate 
first, with a mixture of moistened cracker-crumbs and chopped 
ham, veal, chicken or mutton and, then making hollows in the 
mince, drop an egg in each. Season and bake as before. Or, put 
each egg into a deep earthen sauce-plate, first heated, and bake 
separately. 

Eggs Poached in Oil. ’ 

Put olive or cotton-seed oil into the “spider” and when hot, 
just below boiling, drop the egg in carefully and cook away from 
the hottest fire till the whites are “ set.” 

Poached eggs are better with a little sauce which can be 
made from a trifle of “left-over gravy,” broth or stock. A 
simple sauce which forms the basis of many, each seasoned 
according to the family taste, is made of half a cupful of 
boiling water, two or three tablespoonfuls of any kind of 
gravy or broth, salt and pepper to taste. Put all into a sauce- 
pan over the fire and just before it boils thicken with a table- 
spoonful of flour, rubbed smocth in a little cold water. Boil 
all for a moment, continually stirring, and add a half table- 
spoonful of butter. Pour over the poached eggs when hot. 


Chopped parsley or pickles can be added just before pouring | 


on the eggs. Substituting the yolks, beaten lightly, of one to 
four eggs, as the amount of sauce would require, in place of 
the butter, and seasoning with one teaspoonful of vinegar 
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makes a toothsome sauce. Care should be taken to pour the 
hot gravy and water slowly on ¢o the yolks that they may not 
curdle. A mushroom sauce is made by using the water 
in canned mushrooms in place of the gravy, having first 
fried a bit of onion, brown, in the sauce-pan. Then proceed 
as before, allowing two or three whole mushrooms for each 
egg. Poached eggs are very nice, too, with a mince of beef, 
ham or chicken, or even with a hash of equal parts of corned 
beef and boiled potatoes. Heat the mince well in a sauce- 
pan, moistening it with a beaten egg, a little melted butter 
and seasoning to taste with salt and pepper. Then make a 
thick layer of the mince on a platter and put the eggs on it. 
Scrambled Eggs. 

Break the eggs into a dish, but do not beat them. Puta small 
piece of butter into the sauce-pan and when it is hot, pour in the 
eggs. Stir constantly, just aside from the hottest fire and cook 
about three minutes. Too long cooking will make the “ scramble” 
tough and hard. Sprinkle with a little salt and pepper and serve 
alone or on toasted, buttered bread. 


The few peas, the tip ends of asparagus or the little tomato 
left from yesterday’s dinner can be used by mixing in just 
before putting the eggs into the sauce-pan, or any bit of cold 
meat or fish, well minced. If there is a cupful of gravy 
(chicken is the best) at hand, pour that on the egg just be- 
fore cooking and you will have another palatable variation of 
the plain dish. 

A rich and nutritious dish is made by adding to the eggs, 
ready to scramble, one tablespoonful of butter, four of sweet 
cream and one of stock; these latter being sufficient for 
four eggs. Cook as in plain “scramble,” but draw from the 
fire when it begins to thicken and beat till thick and light. 
Eggs with Cheese. 

Take two tablespoonfuls of bread crumbs, the same of cheese, 
one tablespoonful of butter, a pinch of salt, pepper and grated 
nutmeg and the yolks of three eggs. Mix all together and bake 
in a shallow dish in a hot oven. When lightly browned drop 
four or five eggs on the top and, sprinkling these with a little 
cheese put back into the éven until they are “ set.” 

Fried Eggs. 

Put into the frying-pan a half tablespoonful of ham fat, lard or 
butter and when hot, carefully drop in the eggs, cooking away 
from the hottest fire. When the eggs are “set” take out on toa 
hot platter, draining off all the fat possible. When ham is to be 
served too, first freshen the ham by pouring on to it hot water 
once or twice. Then wipe each slice and put into the hot pan and 
fry till well done, but not hard. Then fry the eggs in the fat left. 


If you have great dexterity you may fry your eggs as round 
as balls by putting two pounds of lard into a deep frying ket- 
tle. ‘Take a stick and stir it rapidly till it is like a whirlpool. 
Then drogp one egg into the center and stir quickly. The 
whirling will make the egg round like a ball and it will keep 
hot and soft half an hour while others can be done. Poached 
eggs may be made round by the same process with water. 
Hard Boiled Eggs. 

There are many ways of preparing hard-boiled eggs, which for 
the convenience of the housewife may be divided into two sorts, 
those in which the eggs, sliced or chopped, are mixed with some 
mince or sauce and baked, and those where the yolks are taken 
out and mashed, seasoned and returned to the whites and served 
with a sauce, or plain. The simplest manner is to slice five eggs 
and fill a pudding-dish with an alternating layer of them and bread 
crumbs. A sauce is then made of half of a cupful of cream (or 
milk with one tablespoonful of butter) thickened with flour, 
rubbed smooth in cold milk, seasoned with salt and pepper and a 
little chopped onion or parsley. This is boiled for two minutes 
over the fire in a sauce-pan and then poured over the prepared 
dish and the whole browned in the oven. 


Chopped meat of any kind or flaked, cold halibut, cod or 
salmon mingled with moist bread crumbs and put into the 
pudding dish with layers of sliced, boiled eggs, finished with 


bread crumbs on the top and half a cupful of milk, poured 
over and baked till nicely browned, makes a delicious and 
economical dish. 

If your family likes curry take three hard-boiled eggs and 
chop the whites and mash the yolks. Put a tablespoonful of 
butter in the sauce-pan and, when melted, add a pinch of salt 
and one of cayenne pepper, one-half of a teaspoonful of 
curry-powder and one tablespoonful of milk. Stir well and 
then add the eggs. Simmer slowly till it thickens, but stir 
constantly lest it curdles. Serve on hot, buttered toast. Or, 
take one cupful of milk and cook it with one tablespoonful of 
butter and one of cornstarch, rubbed smoothly together. 
When slightly thickened put in the chopped whites anda 
little salt and pepper. Put toasted bread in a hot dish and 
pour over some of the sauce, then add a layer of the mashed 
yolks and so ontill all is used. Stand in the oven a moment 
before eating. 

Many pleasing dishes are made by cutting hard-boiled 
eggs in two pieces, lengthwise or through the shortest way. 
The yolk 1s removed, mashed finely in all cases. It is then 
mixed with chopped ham or chicken or veal, a little butter 
added to a trifle of salt and pepper for seasoning. The whites 
are then refilled and placed in a hot dish and some hot gravy 
poured over or served cold with a mayonnaise dressing. 
Or, the yolks may be mixed with equal quantities of butter 
and bread crumbs, slightly moistened, and mixed well 
together with one yolk (raw) and salt, pepper and grated nut- 
meg for seasoning. The whites, when refilled, are dipped in 
beaten egg and bread crumbs and fried in hot lard. Another 
way is to put finely-chopped onions, parsley, a trifle of pepper 
and salt into the mashed yolks and mix with equal quantity 
bread crumbs. Fill the whites with the mixture and brown a 
little in the oven. 

Cutting the boiled eggs in halves, take*out the yolks and 
cut off a bit from the end of each white so it will stand up. 
Mash the yolks well, add a little melted butter (a teaspoonful 
to four yolks ) and a teaspoonful of vinegar, a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of salt, pepper and mustard and half of a teaspoon- 
ful of sugar. Fill the whites with this mixture and stand on 
a platter, trimmed with parsley or lettuce. 

Pickled Eggs. 

Take eight hard-boiled eggs and, having shelled them, stick 
four cloves in each. Heat one quart of vinegar to boiling and add 
a teaspoonful each of salt, pepper and mustard. Put the eggs into 
glass fruit jars and pour the boiling vinegar over them and let 
stand. two weeks. Serve sliced, with broiled beef steak or 
mutton. 

OMELETS. 

No more palatable or healthful way of preparing eggs can 
be found than an omelet and the many variations upon the 
plain one of eggs alone, recommend it on the score of econ- 
omy. Any small bits of cold meat, kidneys, smoked beef, 
fish, liver, minced herbs, oysters, cheese, bits of asparagus, 
mushrooms, tomatoes, cauliflowers and artichokes which 
every housewife often has left on her hands can be utilized. 
Each meat or vegetable should, of course, be cooked and 
chopped very fine and either stirred into the omelet just 
as it goes to cook or else carefully sprinkled on before folding. 
A recipe for the plain omelet anda cheaper substitute are 
alone given, for the flavoring and ingredients may be varied 
indefinitely, but the principle is always the same. Be sure 
the pan is perfectly hot and dry and into it put a little lard or 
butter, but don’t let it burn or the color of the omelet will be 
spoiled. 

Plain Omelet. 

Three eggs, yolks and whites, beaten separately and very light. 
Beat till the last moment before pouring into the pan with a tea- 
spoonful of milk added. As soon as the omelet “ sets ” put the pan 
away from the hottest part of the fire. Slip a knife underneath 
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and when the omelet is nearly firm in the center fold over, and 
when light brown, carefully lift on toa hot platter. Salt mixed 
with the eggs prevents their rising and will make the omelet look 
flabby. Add the sprinkle of salt just before folding. Two or 
more small omelets.are much easier to make than one large one 
which is hard tohandle. An omelet should be served as quickly 
as possible, as it grows heavy with standing. When an omelet has 
been made it can be dusted with sugar and neatly striped by sing- 
ing witha hot rod and then a small quantity of Jamaica rum 
may be poured on and set on fire when on the table. Spoon some 
of the burning rum over the omelet, blow out the fire and serve. 
Cheaper Omclet. 

Take four eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately and very light; 
one cupful of bread crumbs soaked in milk and beaten soft; 
salt and pepper to taste. Add the bread crumbs at the last mo- 
ment and proceed as before. This will make a large omelet and, 
although not so delicate as one made of eggs alone, it has the 
merit of not falling and becoming heavy so quickly. 


EGGS FOR LUNCHEON AND TEA. 


Although many of the recipes already given are equally 
suitable for luncheon and tea where a “hearty” dish is 
wished, there are yet many which are better for a dainty 
lunch or fora relish for a light and early tea. Foremost 
among these are the sweet omelets. This omelet is made 
exactly like a plain omelet with addition of fruit or preserves, 
which may be varied to suit the taste and are put into the 
omelet before folding or stirred in just before cooking. For 
apple omelet the apples should be first pared and steamed 
and then pressed through a sieve. Peaches, raspberries and 
strawberries should also be pressed through a sieve, the 
peaches being pared. Pineapples and oranges should be 
shredded after the skins are removed and, when canned fruit is 
used, care should be taken not to put in too much of the juice. 
A very little is sufficient. Sugar is to be added to the fruit to 
suit the household taste and the omelet lightly sprinkled 
with sugar before serving. 

Omelet Souffle. 

Butter a quart pudding dish and have a hot oven ready. Beat 
the whites of five eggs to a stiff froth, beat the yolks of two and 
add them to the whites, then add three tablespoonfuls of powdered 
sugar and juice of halfa lemon. Stir all together and quickly put 
into the dish and bake till golden brown. Serve quickly. 

Eggs with Cheese. 

Beat six eggs very lightly, yolks and whites together. Toast 
six slices: of bread, cut off the crusts, and, melt a little butter 
in the sauce-pan and then put in the toast and spread thickly with 
cottage cheese. Pour over the beaten eggs and when it all browns, 
put on a hot platter and eat. 

Puffed Eggs. 

Beat the whites of six eggs very stiff, but keep the yolks whole. 
Melt a little butter in a frying-pan and, when browned a little, put 
in carefully one of the yolks. Cover the yolk with a big spoonful 
of the whites. Repeat for each egg. 

Snow Eggs. 

Whites of eight eggs beaten very stiff; yolks of the same; one 
pint of fresh milk flavored with orange-flower water and a little 
grated lemon rind; powdered sugar to taste, beaten into the 
whites of the eggs. Boil the milk, add flavoring when the milk is 
hot. When the milk is a/most to boiling drop in the whites in 
large spoonfuls, turning over carefully so they will swell. Pile the 
snow-balls in a dish when done, strain the milk, sweeten to taste 
and pour into it the yolks and cook over the fire until creamy. 
Pour the custard over the snow-balls and eat either hot or cold. 
Spanish Golden Foam. 

Take the yolks of six eggs beaten with as much cold water as 
the six egg-shells will hold, sweeten and flavor to taste. Cook 
over a slow fire, but do not let it boil. When it thickens take from 
the fire and let it cool. Beat, when cold, briskly for an hour and 
serve in custard cups. 

Egg Salad. 

Take four hard-boiled eggs, sliced, and pour over them a piain 

dressing of three parts of olive oil, one of vinegar, a saltspoonful 


each of salt and pepper and a sprinkle of mustard. Put into the 
salad bowl with lettuce leaves. Or else the following Cream Salad 
Dressing: Beat two eggs well, add one teaspoonful of sugar 
one-half of a teaspoonful of salt and mustard and then three table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar and one of cream. Place all in a bowlina 
pan of boiling water and stir till it thickens like cream. Use 
when cold. 
CUSTARDS, 

Custards are a time-honored dish for tea, and may be 
baked, boiled or steamed. But in making them it is well to 
remember that the hot milk should always be poured over the 
eggs and not the eggs into it, as the heat will often make 
them curdle, as it cooks them before they are well mingled 
with the milk. Salt, too, will make egg and milk curdle, and 
in boiled custards it should be added directly after taking 
Jrom the fire. A pinch of soda as big asa pea should always 
be put into the custard for a pie, and for the many delicious 
desserts of which custard forms the basis. It prevents the 
troublesome wheying which spoils so many promising dishes. 
Remember that a custard will thicken a little after leaving 
the fire, so, allow for that in your cooking. Never try to 
make a boiled custard except in a double-boiler or in an im- 
provised one of a pail set in a pan of boiling water. Allow 
two eggs for each pint of milk though in time of famine an 
ingenious housekeeper can substitute a dessertspoonful of 
corn starch, wet smooth in milk, for one egg. 

Plain Boiled Custard. 

Four eggs, one quart of milk witha piece of soda in it, one cup- 
ful of sugar, salt and flavoring to taste. Put on the milk and sugar 
to scald, beat the eggs thoroughly and pour the milk on them. 
Return all to the fire and cook till it thickens like cream. Remove 
and then add salt and flavoring. 

Baked Custard. 

The same quantities may be used, not forgetting the soda and 
salt, which cannot be added afterward in this case. ' Bake ina 
moderate oven until well set in the center, which can be told by 
running in a broom splint. When done the splint comes out 
clean. Place your dish or dishes in a larger basin with a little hot 
water in it and your custard willnot scorch. Such custards may 
also be steamed and are delicious, but need more time to cook. 
Floating Island. 

This is a favorite dessert with the children of the household and 
very simple to make. The custard proper, is cooked by boiling 
and made with the yolks only. The whites are beaten very stiff 
and then slipped in to a pan of water on the range which is a little 
below boiling. In three minutes your “island” is set and can 
be carefully skimmed from the water and floated on the yellow 
custard ocean. The “island” can be prettily ornamented 
with little bits of currant or raspberry jelly. Infinite are the 
variations which can be made with the custard for a foundation 
out of rice, tapioca, sago and all kinds of fruits, but neither the 
reader’s time or the writer’s space will permit a detailed account 
of each. 

EGGS FOR THE INVALIDS AND LITTLE ONES. 

Besides the soft-boiled egg, the poached egg, the plain, 
fried omelet and the boiled or baked custard, there are yet 
many ways of preparing eggs specially fitted to restore the 
failing strength or tempt the feeble appetite of the family 
invalid or delicate child. First and foremost may be men- 
tioned the “beat-upers,” as they are called by two genera- 
tions of children in one family, and nothing could be more de~ 
sirable than to cultivate a liking for them among children. 
The white of an egg is broken into a large tumbler, beat to a 
stiff foam, then add the yolk and beat more. When all of a 
foam, sweeten with two teaspoonfuls of sugar and add, if 
liked, either one teaspoonful of sherry wine or two or three of 
rich milk. This delicate yellow foam, eaten uncooked, with 
a cracker,makes a healthy lunch between meals under almost 
any state of weakness. 

Eggs Poached in Broth. 
Put in the sauce-pan good beef, mutton or chicken stock, free 
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* from the least fat, and, when heated almost to boiling, poach an 


egg in it exactly as in water. Place the egg on toast and thicken- 
ing the broth with flour slightly, pour it over and serve very hot. 
Baked Omelet. 

Beat two eggs lightly and stir in two teaspoonfuls of flour and 
half a teaspoonful of salt. Heat one cupful of milk hot and in it 
put one teaspoonful of butter. Pour the milk on to the egg, stir 
quickly and put into a hot, buttered pudding-dish and bake fifteen 
minutes ina hot oven. This is excellent where a fried omelet may 
be objectionable. 

Steamed Egg. 

Beat one egg very light and, seasoning with a little salt, pepper 
and bit of butter, pour it over a slice of crustless, dry, buttered 
toast. Set the whole ina steamer and steam two or three moments. 
Egg Sandwiches. 

Boil an egg four hours and then mash the yolk, seasoning with 
salt and pepper, alittle lemon juice and celery salt if liked and 
spread on thin slices of buttered bread. 

Egg Gruels. 

I.—Beat one egg, add salt, a little parsley and a teacupful of 
boiling water and stir fast while pouring in. Then pour over 
small pieces of toasted bread. 

II.—Beat the yolk of one egg with a tablespoonful of sugar and 
pour over this half a cupful of boiling water. Beat the white of 
the egg stiff, sweeten a trifle and, adding a little wine or tart jelly 
to flavor, put it on the top. 

III.—Boil two eggs two hours and mash the yolks fine. Boil 
in one pint of fresh milk and stir gradually on the yolks until 
creamy. Adda little salt. Excellent for a weak stomach. 

Milk with White of Egg. 

Shake thoroughly the whites of four eggs with one quart of 
fresh milk in a tightly corked bottle or fruitcan. This is of great 
use in fevers. 

Lemonade with White of Egg. 

Put one quart of water, the juice of three lemons, whites of four 
eggs and half of cupful of sugar into a bottle and shake till 
thoroughly mixed. 

Egg Lemonade. 

Beat the yolk and white of one egg separately and then beat 
together. Add half a tumblerful of strong, sweetened lemonade. 
Coffee with Egg. 

The yolk of an egg stirred into a cupful of strong coffee. This 
can then be diluted with boiling milk. The egg does not taste at 
all and increases the nourishment of the coffee greatly. 

Egg and Milk Punch. 

Stir well a teaspoonful of sugar and the yolk of an egg ina 
tumbler, then add a tablespoonful of the best brandy or whisky. 
Fill up the glass three-quarters full with fresh milk and then stir 
in well the white of the egg, beaten stiff. 

Eggnog. 

Proceed as in egg and milk punch except adding one cupful of 
sweet, whipped cream in place of the milk. The cream should be 
whipped and the white of egg beaten stiff first of all, and the whole 
served at once. 

Egg Cordial. 

Whip the white of a very fresh egg nearly toa froth, then add 
one tablespoonful of cream and whip both together. Add one 
tablespoonful of brandy gradually and mix well. Serve atonce. 
This cordial is very nourishing and easily retained by a weak 
stomach. 

Eggs Roasted in Sand. 

Put a panful of sand into the oven and, when thoroughly hot, 
put a shovelful of red hot coals on it. Inafew moments push 
away the coals and a little of the sand. Prick each egg in the end 
with a pin to prevent bursting and set each on end in the hot sand. 
Cover with leaves, hot sand and the coals and in eight minutes they 
will be done. 

Lastly may be mentioned the egg-balls, as Molly made them 
in “Ten Dollars Enough,” and which all readers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING know how to make. These add variety and 
nutrition to any soup for the invalid, though specially in- 
tended for mock-turtle and black bean soup. 

A few words may be said in regard to the use of eggs in 


general cookery. Their presence in any dish adds to its nu- 
trition and lightness and makes it more palatable and appe- 
tizing. The substitution of corn-starch or flour for a portion of 
the eggs, as is often done in custards and kindred dishes,should 
not be done habitually. It impoverishes the dish, because the 
small amount of nutrition in one or two tablespoonfuls of either 
flour does not begin to equal the nutrition of even one egg. 

The lightness of the food greatly depends on the freshness 
of the eggs and in some cakes, notably sponge cake and the 
companion two, angel and sunshine cakes, failure almost in- 
variably follows the use of “sort of fresh” eggs. In summer, 
especially, the eggs will beat up more lightly if they are put 
into a basin of ice-water a half hour before using. The light- 
ness of even plain cake with its single egg is greatly increased 
by beating the white and yolk separately, and when, by some 
mischance, cake is too stiff after the flour is added, the trouble 
is best remedied by adding part of the whole of a beaten egg. 

There is no salad but what is improved by adding one or 
two sliced hard-boiled eggs, and mutton, veal or chicken stews 
tastes as well and looks better for the same addition, while 
the plain drawn butter sauce, so useful for fish anc vegetable 
dishes, becomes egg-sauce under the same treatment. 

Eggs form the basis of many pudding-sauces and salad- 
dressings and two recipes, used for many years in a small 
family, are given for the economical use of some of the nest 
of eggs. 

Cooked Salad Dressing. 

Beat one egg in a bowl, add one-quarter of a teaspoonful of 
pepper, half a one of salt and mustard and one of sugar. Mix all 
well and set the bowl in a pan of boiling water, stirring all the 
time. Let it thicken and then remove from the fire and, when hot, 
beat in half a tablespoonful of butter and two tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar. Use when cold. This is enough dressing for salad for 
four persons. 


| Ege Pudding Sauce. 


Beat well in a bowl the yolks of two eggs with one cupful of 
powdered sugar. Set overa boiling teakettle to dissolve; when 
thin enough for a sauce remove and add the whites of the eggs, 
beaten stiff. Then flavor with vanilla, lemon, or sherry wine and 
serve at once. 

Even the shells of the eggs can be used. If the family keep 
hens, perhaps the most economical use of the shells is to 
crush them finely and mix in the food of the hens, to be re- 
produced in the shells of new eggs. But, in any case, the 
shells will settle the family coffee and serve economy, letting 
not even an egg-shell be wasted. Wipe (perhaps wash) each 
egg before using, and put one crushed shell each morning 
into the pot with the coffee and your morning cup will never 


be muddy. 
—Agnes B, Ormsbee. 
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EASTER. 


S violets in April brave through the hard clod, 
Men strive with their sin for sweet nearness to God, 
Hearts tenderly tuned, chant the glorious lay— 

“ Jesus our Savior is risen to-day.” 


O Thou who hast taught us that peace came on earth, 
With Bethlehem’s star in the East at Christ's birth, 
Grant that our feeble earth’s voices may sing, 
This anthem divine in the courts of the King. 


' —Grace W. HalIGHrT. 


LITTLE of all we value here 
Wakes on the morn of its hundredth year, 
Without both feeling and looking queer. 
In fact, there’s nothing that keeps its youth, 
So far as I know, but a tree and truth 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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Easter. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 


EASTER BELLS. 


LITHELY ving, O Laster bells 
Over the blooming closes, 
Where the lilies gleam among 
yp Splendid ranks of roses— 
c- Blithely ring, where colder skies 
Purple violets shelter— 
And anemones unclose, 
Round the runtets delta; 
Ring, O blessed belis—prociaim 
Wide the Easter message, 
“ Life shall triumph over death— 
Hail the joyous presage!” 


Biithely ring, O Easter bells 
Over the weary city— 

Where the worn and grieving cry 
Ceaselessly for pity— 

Softly ring, through air that thrills 
With the breath of anguish ; 


Where, on beds of suff’ ring low, 
Stricken beings languish ; 

Ring, O blessed bells, ring out 
All the joy and sweetness 

Of the Easter tide ; its hope, 
And its rich completeness. 


Peal, O solemn, tuneful bells 
O'er the churchyard closes, 

Where we leave our well-beloved 
Clasping spotless roses ; 

Ring o'er purple seas--o'er snows ; 
Sing through sullen prison— 

“Joy be with you evermore 
Christ the Lord ts risen!” 

Lo, the dead shall wake ; the sick 
Shall be healed—the sinning 

Pardoned be; Ring out the song 
Of the new beginning ! 


—HELEN CHASE. 


Unginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


EASTER. 


ENEATH a dull and threat’ning sky 

L With March winds coldly sweeping by, 
I sought the fragrant buds so dear, 
First offering of the vernal year. 


~ And as the May-flowers perfect bloom 
Bourgeons from Winter's cold and gloom, 
So Easter with its brightness lies 

Beyond the Lenten sacrifice. 


O Easter skues be bright and fair / 

Lilies your perfumed incense bear, 
Swing bells, and chimes exultant ring / 
Ye choirs, your glorious anthems sing. 
And when life’s pain and grief are o'er, 

When sin’s dark shadow falls no more, 

May we eternal praises sing ] 
To Christ, our risen Lord and King. ) 


—Emity A. BROWNELL. 
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THE EASTER OFFERING. 


O Easter offering have 1 to bring 
To the house of my loving Lord, to-day, 
No flowers bloom for me beside the way, 
Altho’ within my heart I know ’tis spring, 
O Savior, to Thy cross alone, I cling.” 
These words I heard a little maiden say, 
As with the Lord’s children she knelt to pray. 


“ Wilt Thou receive me with no offering?” 

“ Hast none, my child! These pure white lilies take, 
These sweet purple violets bloomed for you ; 

O wear them on your bosom for my sake ; 
They tell of life eternal; love that’s true.” 

“ The Master” —whispered she, with glad surprise; 

And to His face, lifted her tearful eyes.” 

—ADELAIDE A. CLARK. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


O WELCOME, EASTER MORN! 


= IRDS on the budding sprays 
Join with your tuneful lays 
The pean that a race redeemed is giving ! 
With all things fair and sweet, 
O wak’ning earth, now greet 
The day which heralds hope for all the living ! 


Sweet lilies ; lift your heads 
From out your lowly beds ; 
Arise, from mold which long hath been your prison. 


Your blooms, like censors rare, 
Shed perfume on the air, 
* And tell again to earth—“ The Lord ts risen!” 


O man, of mortal breath, 
Fear not the sleep of death ! 
Thy Savior woke from it to endless glory / 
And thou too shalt arise 
And join Him in the skies, 
Lf thy proud heart wilt but believe His story. 
—-ANNAH L. LEarR. 


* There is a tradition in ancient Judea that after the Savior rose from the tomb, the places where he walked were marked by white lilies which everywhere 
sprang up and blossomed in his footsteps. This is the origin of the title “ Easter Lily,’’ and the reason of their being employed as a symbol of resurrection. 
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MRS. PEOK’S EASTER. 


CONTAINING MORE TRUTH THAN POETRY. 


T was Easter in Mumpville. The 
ladies of Calvary Church had de- 
cided upon more than ordinary 
decorations, and the general over- 
sight of affairs was placed in the 
capable hands of Mrs. Elkanah 

Peck. That good lady set 

about her somewhat difficult 

task with her accustomed alac- 
rity. She flew about and set 
her house in apple-pie order ; 
then she oversaw the cooking 
of immense quantities of provi- 
sions, sufficient for the needs of 

— Mr. Elkanah and the children 
during the ensuing week. Then 
she made a requisition fora horse and buggy in which she 
drove to the church where she had agreed to meet with her 
fellow-workers on the scene of their labors. Eight ladies had 
been appointed on the committee, but only two of them met 
Mrs, Elkanah Peck in Calvary church that Monday after- 
noon. Mrs, Lilly was obliged to go out of town. Mrs. 
Prout’s Johnny had just developed a case of measles. Miss 
Perry had received tidings of the illness of a married sister 
and had departed to the rescue. Mrs. Grimm had a bad 
neuralgic headache. Mrs. Hardy had a severe cold. So 
that only the anxious brow of Mrs. Stimpson, and Amelia 
Turner’s irresolute smile met the eye of the chairwoman on 
the decorating committee. 

Mrs. Stimpson was too wrapped up in her own housewifely 
cares to be of much assistance in the matter on hand; and 
Amelia Turner, after suggesting that if they had some ever- 
greens they might wreathe the clock and have festoons on 
the chandeliers, lapsed into the silence of utter vacuity. 
Then Mrs. Elkanah rose equal to the emergency. She sug- 
gested that the whole space between the choir and the 
preacher's desk should be filled in with blooming plants. 
Mumpville boasted no greenhouses except a few private ones 
of small size, but window-gardening was reduced almost to a 
science. Care-encumbered Mrs. Stimpson and the incapable 
Amelia at once agreed to let her follow out her idea and do 
all the work ; then, feeling that they had done a good thing, 
they separated to meet again and arrange the floral display 
on the next Saturday afternoon. 

All that week Mrs. Elkanah Peck was very busy. Neither 

she nor the red-roan steed nor the side-spring buggy obtained 
any rest. Back and forth she went from West Mumpville to 
Timbuctoo, from South Mumpville to Sharondale. 
. Easter was very early that year, so that Mother Nature lent 
no aid to the decorating of Calvary church; but the lively 
Mrs. Elkanah, all undaunted by the forbidding aspect of the 
frozen ground, went blithely skimming along, intent upon her 
errand. 

All the ladies volunteered their finest geraniums, callas and 
fuchsias. Captain Prescott’s daughters lent their azaleas, 
magnificent in rose-color and white. Eccentric old Bachelor 
Ben Higgins lent his tea-roses, six varieties, rich in foliage 
and rich in perfume. 

Away out over the marshes in Timbuctoo lived Aunt Emily 
Vayne. When Mrs. Elkanah solicited the loan of her ole- 
anders she gazed at her pets and sighed. “Yes, you may 
have them,” she said. “I wouldn’t have anything happen to 
them for the world, but you will take good care of them. Tom 
rooted ’em and got ’em well started before he went on his 
last voyage.” 


Poor Aunt Emily! For gay, young, sailor Tom went down 
in a great storm off Hatteras, and would never more root ole- 
anders and “get ’em well started” for the plain, little, elder 
sister, whose joy and pride he was. 

So Mrs. Elkanah bore off in triumph the great, splendid 
bushes fully four feet high and covered with hundreds of 
fragrant pink blossoms. What a background they made for 
the other plants when Saturday came and the decorating com- 
mittee assembled! The last days of the week had been mild 
and warm, very favorable for the transportation of Mrs. El- 
kanah’s prizes ; and at the last moment she received a happy 
inspiration. If singing birds were placed among the flowers 
how pleasing the effect would be! So once more the side- 
spring buggy rattled over the road toward West Mumpyville. 
She drew rein before the gate of the last house in the town. 
A sad-voiced woman dressed in black answered her ring and 
ushered her into the sunny room where her workbasket stood 
piled high with sewing. She heard her visitor’s errand with a 
troubled face, then took down the canary’s cage and set it on 
the table. 

“Dick is a little beauty,” she said, ‘and he’s a splendid 
singer, but I like him best because poor Alice used to think 
so much of him. He knew her voice as well as I did, and he 
would sit on her little finger and sing,—oh, how he would 
sing !” 

The tears in the mother’s eyes had crept into her voice, 
and she paused to control it. Then she said, “ But it seems 
as if I might do so much to help. Yes, indeed ; take him and 
welcome.” So Mrs. Elkanah took him, and five others, as 
well, ere she reached home. 

All the ladies except Mrs. Prout were present on Saturday 
afternoon to help arrange for the morrow, and very tastefully 
it was done before they went home. 

An unusually large congregation gathered in Calvary 
church that Easter morning. Bachelor Ben came for the ex- 
press purpose of admiring his own tea-roses, and Aunt Emily 
walked in from Timbuctoo, a distance of four miles, to see 
her oleanders. The Reverend James Graceworthy preached 
a most excellent sermon from the text, “‘ Consider the lilies,” 
and all the ladies who had sent callas felt that they had dis- 
played profound wisdom. The flowers scented the whole 
room and the birds sang with might and main, through hymns 
and sermon, through prayers and responses. 

After the service the birds were carried home by their 
owners, except Mrs. Severn who lived too far away to come. 
Mrs. Peck bore Dick to her own home with great care. Then, 
in the gladness of her heart, the side-spring buggy and red- 
roan steed were placed at the service of Aunt Emily to take 
her small self and great oleanders out to Timbuctoo; and the 
offer was accepted. With the exception of Bachelor Ben’s 
tea-roses all the other plants were left in the church, to be 
taken to the several houses next day by Mrs. Peck; but that 
eccentric little man wheeled his darlings home in a hand-cart 
through the Sabbath streets. “ No use in leaving everything 
for that wife of Peck’s to do,” he remarked grimly. “ She’s 
done enough!” The Mumpvillians smiled and said to one 
another, “ I suppose he really couldn’t bear to be parted from 
them another minute!” 

As the time for retiring drew near, Mrs. Severn’s bird be- 
came an object of solicitude. If left in any ordinary place, 
Tabby would be sure to get it; but at last the problem was 
solved by removing the hanging-lamp from its hook in the 
ceiling and suspending Dick’s cage from that. 

The weather had been gradually growing colder all the 
afternoon, and when Mrs. Elkanah woke next morning the 
mercury was within five degrees of the zero mark and the 
wind blowing at a terrific rate. With dread foreboding she 
thought of the plants at the church; but when she reached 
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the sitting-room all remembrance of them was, for the time, 
driven from her mind, for there in the middle of the room sat 
Tabby licking her paws, with Dick’s empty cage beside her, 
and golden feathers lay strewn all over the carpet. 

The wind had drawn out the furnace fires at Calvary 
church, and the chairwoman of the decorating committee 
spent the whole of Monday morning in returning frozen gera- 
niums, callas, and fuchsias to their very indignant owners. 
The hardy azaleas were not really harmed by the frost, 
although the beautiful buds and blossoms were injured, of 
course. 

A crisp five-dollar bill and the whole of Monday afternoon 
were spent in riding over to Metropolis and purchasing a 
bird as nearly like Dick as possible. Tuesday morning was 


consumed in taking him out to West Mumpville and explain- | 
ing matters to Mrs. Severn, who was grieved, as might be ex- 
pected. The new songster might be just as pretty, but not | 
five dollars nor fifty could make his golden feathers the same 
that gentle Alice Severn had caressed as she lay coughing 
her life away. And it was vexatious to reflect that if she had | 
only remembered to remove the center-table from its accus- | 
tomed place under the hanging-lamp, Dick would really have 
been as safe as she fancied him. 

As the Peck family—there were half-a-bushel of them—sat 
about the dinner-table on Tuesday noon,—a meager table, 
laden with baker’s bread, muddy coffee, sodden vegetables 
cooked by the inexperienced hired girl, and the remains of a 
roast a week old,—the mother of the family related her woes 
with that yearning for sympathy common to the feminine 
heart. 

But Mr. Elkanah had woes also, and was more just than 
merciful, as a hungry man is apt tobe. ‘‘ Well, Elisabeth,” 
he said, pushing away the remaining half of his unpalatable 
coffee, “I should think you were a plumb fool! If you had 
given five dollars toward decorating the church you’d have 
been considered the soul of liberality; and now it has cost 
you that much besides your time and trouble and making all 
those other women hate you for spoiling their plants. Why, 
in the name of common sense, don’t you stay at home and | 
give a few cents and let somebody else do the work, as other 
men’s wives do?” 

In which estimate of other men’s wives I fear there was 
more truth than poetry. 


—C. A. K. 
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WITH A PROVISO. 


Oh, give me the girl who can make cake, bake, 
As well as play the piano; 

And likewise is able to brew, stew, too, 
As well as she sings a soprano. 


The girl who can into the cook-book look, 
And therefrom evolve a good dinner, 

Is dearer than she who can smile while style 
Is the only thing on her or in her. 


I’d rather she knew how to sew, though slow 
At quoting from “‘ poet’s of passion,” — 

Or rather that she could roast, toast, than boast 
That she was a leader of fashion. 


The girl who will frown if she must just dust, 
Fails to please me by singing a ballad, 

Even though as a fable, at table she’s able 
To daintily compound a salad. 


Of course it would seem in my sight quite right 
She should still in society shine ; 

I’d love her the more for the triumphs she’d score— 
Provided, of course, she were mine. 


—f. H. Curtiss. | 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
QUAKER HOUSEKEEPING. 
VI. 
Savory DISHES FROM ODDS AND ENDs. 
NANTUCKET, 2d month, roth. 

Y DEAR NIECE:—Thy last let- 
ter, with one from thy cousin 
Amy, arrived by the same mail, 
and it was with great interest 
that I perused them, for the 
same purpose had evidently 
taken possession of both your 
minds as regarded the determi- 
nation of looking well to the 
ways of your households. I 
think she rather excels thee in 
the housekeeping expenses for 
the month past ; for in that time 
she has had a friend visiting her 
for over two weeks, and during 
that visit she has entertained 
friends at luncheon, beside giv- 
ing two dinner companies, and her average expenses for the 
month did not exceed twelve cents per meal. Not at all an 
amount to be discouraging to any housekeeper, particularly 
to Amy, for I know she would not, or did not have anything 
insufficient or unsatisfactory on her table during the time, and 
as her friend was unable to go out, they visited very little. 

Let me suggest to thee some dishes for additional ones at 
such times as may be desirable for the using of such material 
as has accumulated, or for the helping out of a meal. If thee 
has a little cold meat left over, even only a teacupful, thee 
can have it finely chopped, always being particular, in any 
such dishes that all pieces of fat or gristle are carefully re- 
moved. Nothing gives a hash such an unsatisfactory result, 
as to find it contains such pieces. Season it well with salt 
and pepper, and a piece of butter, moisten it just sufficient 


| to heat it, and having baked some potatoes, just to the proper 


point, for therein lies the success of a baked potato, cut off a 
small piece from one end carefully, and having taken out 
some of the potato fill the space with the chopped ‘meat, re- 
place the piece of potato taken off, press it down carefully, 
and send the baked potatoes to table to surprise and please 
those who are helped to them. 

When thee has any cold fish, like codfish, halibut, salmon 
or the like, that can ke wisely used by breaking it up lightly 
with a fork, seasoning it with both salt and pepper and some 
of the drawn butter, if it has been served as a broiled fish and 
use those little shells thee has, like scallop shells, to bake it in, 
first buttering them well, and when filled with the mixture 
strew over the top a few fine bread crumbs and some bits of 
butter, and brown them lightly in a quick oven. If thee 
wishes to make them more ornamental, have an egg boiled 
hard and chopped fine, then scatter over the top before send- 
ing to table. 

We have a dish we call Captain Hussey’s hash, which 
we like occasionally, but why it has that name I am unable 
to say, unless some time when he was at sea or perhaps 
at home it was found that potatoes were not available ; but 
try the Captain’s hash and see if thee prefers it to the usual 
kind. The meat is prepared in the usual manner, but instead 
of using potato, thee will use a piece of the loaf of bread, 
rubbed not too finely in the hand, and seasoned with salt, 
pepper, butter, and a pinch of such herb dressing as we use 
for poultry. Bake it in the shells, or in a small dish, or 
simply heat it over the fire. . 

Then a potato turnover is not a thing to be despised. Boil, 
and mash the potatoes smoothly, add a small piece of butter, 
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salt, an egg well beaten, and just enough flour to enable 
thee to roll it out in shape like a saucer. Place upon one-half 
of it a small proportion of prepared meat, fold over the other 
half, and place in a hot oven long enough to brown. 

Then some day try a salt codfish puff, which thee will pre- 
pare the same way as I directed thee for codfish balls, and 
bake them in a muffin-ring in the oven. 

If thee has even a little cold chicken, it is well to use that 
in the shells, or to pick it up in small bits, season either with 
or without the herbs, and add to it a little cold boiled rice, 
if thee has it, or make a mince of cold chicken and place 
round it pieces of toast cut in diamond shape pieces, or a 
border of boiled rice. Minced chicken or turkey is very nice 
with a small quantity of onion, just sufficient to flavor it, and 
seasoned with celery salt, or celery cut fine and moistened 
with cream, and a piece of butter. 

Would thee like to know how to boil rice so that it will be 
whole and dry, not the starchy, disagreeable dish our cooks 
usually send to our table? “Certainly I should,” will I know 
be thy reply. Wash the rice thoroughly in two or more 
waters, as may seem needed, then pour hot water over it, and 
let it stand an hour or two. When ready to cook it have a 
broad, clean, tin kettle, or a granite one, a plenty of boiling 
water, salted, and draining the rice off from the water in 
which it has stood, put it in the boiling water, letting it stand 
where it will keep boiling rapidly and constantly for ten 
minutes, or perhaps fifteen minutes, but only long enough to 
be barely done, which thee can tell by trying a grain or two in 
the fingers. Do not stir it to break the grains. Then pour off 
the water into something over which a colander can be set 
containing the rice, and cover it in such a way that the steam 
will escape. It will then dry off and keep hot, and every 
grain will be cooked and separate. 

Then when thee can get a calf’s liver and heart, thee can 
have a number of appetizing dishes from it. First the liver 
and bacon, slice the liver and pour over it boiling water, then 
dry it and dip it in beaten egg, and then in fine bread crumbs, 
which thee can always have in readiness by having the pieces 
of bread as they accumulate, pounded and sifted, and ready 
for use. Fry the bacon only a light brown, and if more fat is 
needed for the liver, add to that, or else fry the liver by itself 
and the bacon also, and serve with the liver. Any cold liver 
is to be finely cut in thin, short strips, seasoned with salt, a 
dash of red pepper, and butter, a grate or two of nutmeg, a 
suspicion of onion and a dash of lemon juice, with some bits 
of lemon around the platter. The heart can be stuffed with 
a dressing as for poultry, and cooked in the oven in a 
covered pan, and served with a gravy, in which a little wine 
has been added just before sending to table. 

Croquettes can also be made of a small quantity of veal, 
chicken and fish, and make a very satisfactory addition to an 
otherwise insufficient meal. One need not feel obliged to 
order such things outside their own houses, at the prices 
paid by some of our friends for them. Three and four dollars 
a dozen, for a little pains taken will enable most any house- 
keeper to have such dishes prepared in her own house, and 
certainly any one who desires to improve herself in cooking, 
should esteem it a privilege to be taught such things by her 
employer. 

Another hash I had omitted was to use the chopped meat 
seasoned as thee prefers, by putting into a buttered dish with 
alternate layers of meat and boiled rice, moisten with milk, 
and cover with a few crumbs and bits of butter, and brown in 
the oven. 

Has thee ever tried a dish of scalloped potato? If not, 
‘peel and slice some potatoes, butter a dish well, place in it a 
layer of potatoes which season with salt and butter, and when 
the dish is full, pour over it milk enough to cover the potato. 


Put a few crumbs and bits of butter over the top, and cook 
slowly in the oven until done. 

Another form of rice comes to my mind, which I will give 
thee. Put a spoonful of rice into a pint of milk when boiling, 
place it on the stove, or better still put it in the double boiler 
and let it cook until the rice is tender. Then add a piece of 
butter, a spoonful of sugar, a flavoring of lemon or vanilla, 
and a little salt. Use it with whipped cream, or add a 
beaten egg to it while hot, and use with any sauce preferred. 

Now my dear, none of these dishes are in the least expen- 
sive, and will, I know, be of use to thee many times. I am 
often told, when I ask what will be acceptable for the next 
meal: “ Anything thee sees fit to have. Let us have one of 
thy picked-up dinners, they are much more satisfactory than 
a roast of meat.” And I feel quite like uniting in that 
opinion; for one gets often times tired of their own table, 
and I look forward with much pleasure to the time when I 
shall make thee that promised visit, for if I am no longer 
young myself, I enjoy being with those who are, and nothing 
gives me greater pleasure than to see those I love, whom 
God hath joined together in holy matrimony, located in homes 
of their own. I shall not always be giving thee such simple 
dishes, so thee need not fear that I intend only to instruct thee 
on inexpensive cooking, for I am as anxious that thee should 
know how to do all things well, as thee is thyself, and am 
also well aware of thy fondness for entertaining thy friends. 

Wishing you both continued happiness in your home, I am 


your loving aunt, 
—Rachel Macy. 
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UNAPPREOIATED. 


I gathered a rose, a lily fair, 
A pink still wet with dew, 

With spicy fragrance rich and rare, 
And a star of Bethlehem blue. 

Each crimson leaf of the queenly rose 
Alive and conscious seemed, 

Sheathing the gold in a tender fold 
That in its bosom gleamed. 


Half closed, the lily would not tell 
What treasure she possessed, 

But the star of Bethlehem knew full well 
The secret in her breast. 

The pink erect and dignified 
In a dainty fringéd dress, 

With the rose and lily boldly vied 
Confessing her loveliness. 


These matchless flowers with care I chose 
For a royal maiden fair, 

She idly toyed with the lovely rose 
And scattered its petals rare. 

She crushed with careless, cruel haste 
The lily pure and sweet, 

Its tender beauty soon laid waste, 
It fell beneath her feet. 


The pink she robbed of its fragrant breath 
And tore its fringéd dress, 

And the star of Bethlelem met its death 
Snapped off by her rude caress. 

Then I turned away with a thrill of pain 
And resolved henceforth to greet 

The poor and the lone, ne’er sought in vain, 
With my cherished blossoms sweet. 


—Marion Allison. 


Wuart then remains but well our powers to use, 

And keep good humor still, whate’er we lose ? 

And, trust me, dear, good humor can prevail 

When airs, and flights, and screams, and scolding fail. 
Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll, . 
Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul.— Pope. 
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PAINTING ON OHINA. 
Wuat To Do anpd How To Do Ir. 

IG potatoes, Ben, while you are rest- 
ing,” was the quaint advice given by 
an old man to a restless boy who 
seemed not to know what to do with 
his hour of leisure. The advice was 
not so ridiculous as it seems, for the 
old doctor was simply advising a 
change of employment to a boy too 
restless to rest in any other way. 
Does it not often happen that a 
woman is “too tired to rest;” so 
worn out and nervous that sleep will 
not come, and she just cannot fold 
her hands and be still? A change 
of employment is then the only re- 
source. If this change of work can 
be such that in a little while she will become so absorbed 
that 


“The cares that infest the day, 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away,” 


she will get up from the work refreshed and rested. 

To those women having a taste for dainty china, and what 
housekeeper has not, china painting will have an especial 
interest and will furnish a pleasant resource. Any woman 
having an hour now and then, can learn to decorate prettily 
plates, cups and saucers, and vases, etc. We do not mean 
that in a few weeks you can become an artist or teacher, but 
that you can do good work. By and by, if you prefer to burn 
your own china, you add to the interest of your work by hav- 
ing a kiln of your own. Your first experiment need not be at 
all expensive. Low-priced china does very well; if the glaze 
is good and the edges smooth it will probably fire all right. 

There are three makes of mineral colors, the English moist 
water colors, the Dresden, and the Lacroix. The latter are 
preferred by the writer. Water colorists may like the moist 
water tube colors, the medium coming in tubes like the paints, 
or water alone being used. Of the Lacroix colors, $2.50 will 
buy a sufficient quantity for a beginner and will last a long 
time. The oils are twenty-five cents a bottle, and only a few 
drops are used at atime. Monochrome painting is safest for 
one who has never used mineral colors. With one tube of 
paint, a small bottle of lavender oil, two or three camel’s-hair 
brushes, a palette knife, a sheet of transfer paper, and a small 
. quantity of turpentine, you can decorate a set of plates and 
make them pretty, too. 

Red brown is a very good color for monochromes, easy to 
work and fires out a pretty red. Other colors, brown No. 4, 
deep blue, or green may be preferred. To begin work: If 
you cannot draw, lay a piece of tracing paper over the design 
you desire to copy and make thereon an accurate tracing. 
Now turn the tracing paper on toa clean white paper and 
with a very soft lead pencil go over every line. Put a few 
drops of turpentine on to your plate and wipe it round and 
round and in a moment it will be ready. Place your design 
wrong side down and fasten with wax, or hold steadily in 
place while you go over all the lines, pressing slightly with a 
sharpened stick or something similar. If you find your de- 
sign very imperfect, wipe it out and begin again. 

On a four-inch square of ground glass, or in lieu, an old 
plate turned upside down, squeeze out a very small portion of 
color. Always squeeze from the bottom of the tube. Adda 
drop or two of lavender oil, and rub the color down with your 
palette knife. Take your smallest brush, dip into the turpen- 


tine; as you lift it, press it against the edge of the cup or 
bottle to get rid of the surplus moisture ; now take up a small 
portion of color and carefully outline your whole work, unless 
it isa landscape. Let your work dry in a half cool oven, or 
over an alcohol lamp, but beware of dust. When the ware is 
hot it is about dry. Let it get cold before trying to work on 
it. If your design is of flowers, they should be single blos- 
soms, simply arranged. Use as large a brush as you can con- 
veniently, in laying in the flowers, working from the edge to 
the circumference, leaving the white of the china for the 
highest light. Use turpentine as before ; paint each flower or 
leaf in its palest tone; put in your strokes and leave them; 
if necessary, slightly touching them with a small stippler. 
Work leaves, unless long and narrow, from the middle vein 
to the outer edge. In painting fine grass, begin the stroke 
where the grass disappears under the flowers, making a quick, 
careless stroke outward. After this first painting, dry your 
work in the oven. 

If your design be a landscape, do not outline in color. 
Wash in the sky lightly and stipple, letting the color, as it ap- 
proaches the horizon, fade into the white of the china. Dis- 
tant objects must be very faint, the shadows growing deeper 
and the lights sharper as you approach the foreground. 

In your second painting of either design, use only oil with 
your color, and do not allow it te be too moist. Put in your 
shadows in quick, decided touches, but do not again use the 
stippler. For plates in monochrome, a delicately-traced 
border in floral or geometrical design is best. For this, use 
an etching pen or your smallest brush. Avoid all scratchiness 
in the appearance of your work. If you have to wipe out your 
first plate several times do not feel discouraged ; artists have 
done that before you. To repeat, use only good camel’s-hair 
brushes in quills; always dry your work by a lamp or in 
an oven. 

Some very beautiful monochromes are those painted in a 
solid ground, the flowers then being taken out and shaded in 
the color of the ground. Of these, in another paper. 
—Katherine Taylor. 
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THE PHEBE BIRD. 
AN EASTER MELODY. 

Not now the praised of poets, but modest Phebe Bird, 
From woodland nest is coming, with plaintive note and word; 
The gentle, home-like Phebe, that comes with early spring, 
Ere the late snows have melted, her own sweet name to sing; 
Not like the song of wood-thrush, with liquid melody, 
One strain is hers—one only—her one sweet call, “ Phebe!” 


Only the woodland Phebe, ‘‘a bird of low degree,”’ 

From out her nest is calling—calling her name to me; 
Singing of winter over, of spring’s glad life and cheer, 
Herald of other song-birds, her call we love to hear. 
Listen! a bird-voice falling upon the waiting ear,— 
Phebe! Phebe! ’tis calling, the spring-time sweet is here. 


On the glad Easter morning, when flowers in bright array, 
With perfumed light are spelling our Resurrection Day, 
We hear the bird-voice mingling with notes of sacred song, 
While bells in silver chorus call to the waiting throng. 


*Neath sheltering eaves the Phebe seeks a safe place of rest, 
And soon for tiny birdlings fashions the downy nest ; 

And with the apple blossoms the tender birdies come, 
Under the warm wings nestling within the cunning home. 
The young year gently waveth his tender, mystic bride, 
This sweet home name he giveth to call her to his side. 


He weaves the tender blossoms, anemones so fair, 

With violets blue and lovely, a crown for her to wear; 

A dewdrop on the seaweed, glistening by ocean side, 

In the pure morning sunlight, is lost in rising tide; 

So in the grand, rich choral of summer melody, 

Is lost the simple wood-note=the sweet spring call, ‘‘ Phebe!” 


—Phebe A. Holder. 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 

PICTURESQUE ENGLISH FASHIONS FOR LITTLE GIRLS—GRADUATION 
Gowns—ScHooL DrEssEs OF WASH MATERIALS— 

CHILDREN’S COATS AND BLAZERS. 
EFI NED women who can select the best for their 
- children prefer simple styles, and adopt the En- 
glish fashion for children in preference to the 
more ornate French styles which aim to reproduce 
NG in miniature the Empire and Directoire fashions of 

‘’ women. A wash material is always preferred for chil- 

dren’s summer wear, and the most dressy little frocks 
are of fine white nainsook, very simply made, rather 
than of silk and velvet. Although these fanciful gowns are 
placed on exhibition, they find little favor. 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOL DRESSES, 


The most serviceable gown for little children from eight 
to ten, for spring wear before it is warm enough to put on 
cambric, is a blouse-dress of soft wool, feather-stitched around 
the collar, cuffs and above the hem. These gowns are made 
of light flannels and especially of the cotton and wool and 
silk and wool yachting or Scotch flannels, which come in a 
variety of plain colors and pretty gingham patterns. The 
Russian blouse which fastens on the shoulder by small, 
fancy buttons or by concealed hooks is a favorite garment. 
It is always finished with full sleeves gathered into a cuff and 
a very full gathered skirt or a kilted skirt. The full skirt is 
the newer style. The new cambrics are still worn with 
guimpe waist and one or two models of these low-necked 
dresses will suffice. ‘The most note worthy change this sum- 
mer is in the use of embroidery extensively on these low waists 
though not on the skirts, which are usually quite full, meas- 
uring from eighty-one to ninety inches in width, and finished 
with a four-inch hem, without a cluster of tucks above the 
hem. The new frocks have longer waists and shorter skirts 
than those of last season, except in the case of mere babies 
under four who wear the extremely short, puffed “bebe ” 
waist and long skirts. A favorite model for a striped ging- 
ham, such as come in delicate reed and dull-shaded grass- 
green lines on white, or in cross lines in shades of buff or blue, 
or in the new rose colors of the season, is made with the full 
plain skirt described, which women of dainty tastes invariably 
finish with a hand-hem, or conceal the machine-hem under a 
row of feather-stitching. The waist of the dress is a plain, 
round waist, cut square or rounding in the neck, or round in 
front and square at the back and finished with revers of em- 
broidery fully two or three inches wide, extended across the 
shoulders from the waist-line in front to the waist-line at the 
back. The space in the waist in front between these revers 
may be of plain gingham feather-stitched, and then the 
straight, plain sleeves reach to the elbow and are finished 
with feather-stitched revers of plain gingham. A tucked or 
embroidered guimpe is worn with such a dress. A few very 
dainty surplice waists are composed of two-inch wide inser- 
tions of white embroidery and two-inch box-pleats of dark- 
blue percale or some such dark-colored gingham. These 
waists are lapped over back and front, forming deeply- 
pointed necks, and the sleeves are short and straight, quite 
full on top at the arm-hole, and are composed of alternate 
rows of insertion and pleats of gingham. School-dresses for 
older girls in their teens are made with simple, straight, full 
skirts, tucked above the hem and finished with belted-yoke 
waists, with full sleeves, and collars and deep cuffs of 
embroidery. 


FROCKS FOR GRADUATION AND DRESSY WEAR. 


The frock par excellence for graduation, in spite of all the 
fanciful materials which have been chosen, is one of plain 


French nainsook or of India muslin. Such a muslin dress is 
insisted upon at many of the best private schools, and it is to 
be regretted that the ostentatious display of elaborate gowns 
has been chiefly in our public schools where becoming sim- 
plicity in dress should certainly prevail. Even dresses of 
white surah and India silk are out of place on such occasions, 
and dresses of soft white woolen crepes and veilings, trimmed 
with ribbon, are not as beautiful nor in as good taste as a dress 
of fine white muslin, finished with hemstitched hems, such as 
wealthy and refined parents who can afford to buy any dress 
for their children, choose for such occasions. While upon 
this subject, it is well to note that the very best private schools 
in the country have abolished the presentation of flowers at 
graduation, though the graduate may choose such flowers as 
she prefers for her corsage and for looping her gown. 

Graduation gowns are made very simply this season with 
hemstitched and embroidered hems and tucks, in preference 
to the more ornate scolloped embroideries formerly in use. 
The embroidery used over the hemstitched hems is preferred 
in some delicate fine pattern of rose-buds or some other deli- 
cate flower, and closely simulates French needlework. In 
many cases, the pattern of embroidery is seeded through the 
material, copied from the old embroidered India muslin 
gowns of our grandmother’s time. The skirt in most cases 
is plain and round without drapery, although a classic apron 
is draped irregularly in front of some of the new dresses. 
The waist of all these gowns is a round waist, lapped in sur- 
plice style in front or finished with a full draped bodice and a 
deep Empire scarf around the waist, ending in sash ends and 
loops at the left side near the front. 

White dresses for little children are preferred with a hem- 
stitched hem on the edge of the skirt in place of the border 
embroidery formerly used. In cases where a border em- 
broidery is used, five half-inch hem-stitched tucks ornament 
the skirt. For a child of ten, a round waist, composed of box- 
pleats, alternated with rows of insertion and box-pleats at the 
back, is a favorite style of waist with such a skirt. The neck 
is finished by a double ruffle of narrow embroidery, the lower 
row falling downward over the yoke and the upper standing 
up around the throat band. The full sleeves are gathered 
into a closed cuff composed of two rows of insertion and a 
narrow ruffle of embroidery. In other dresses this waist is 
full below a deep square yoke composed of insertion and fine 
tucks, this yoke extending only to within an inch of the arm- 
hole and finished entirely around by a narrow border of em- 
broidery. A wide belt of embroidery joins the waist in most 
of these dresses to the skirt. 


COATS AND JACKETS. 


Spring jackets for school-girls are rough homespun cloths 
and cheviots in stripes and checks which differ little from 
those of last season, except that in most cases the vest is dis- 
pensed with. The favorite jacket of the season for girls in 
their teens is reefing jackets, not unlike those worn by little 
girls last year, finished with loose front, rolling collar and 
sailor tie of black silk. Long straight coats and Connemara 
circulars are for little girls, in the demi-season. Blazer jackets 
will be generally worn by all school girls, young and old, in 
mid-summer. These are made of striped and plain flannels 
of the lightest summer weight, made with a revers collar and 
simply buttoned across the front by a single button. 

—Helena Rowe. 


THIs is the state of man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 

And when he thinks, good, easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening, nips his root; 

And then he falls as I do.— Shakespeare. 
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HOME FURNISHING AND DEOORATION.—III. 


CHOICE AND DAINTY TABLE WARE. 


ANY housewives of limited means insist 
on dainty table-furnishings, preferring 
to deny themselves in almost any other 
department of household expenditure 
than in this. Delicate china, fresh, fine 
linen and dainty glasses indicate re- 
fined tastes and render the plainest 
fare more palatable. And these pretty 
possessions are not now, as formerly, 

=a E too expensive for any but the long- 
pursed. The old-fashioned dinner and tea-sets of an indefinite 
number of pieces in each of which the same coloring and deco- 
ration were faithfully reproduced, ad nauseam, without a hair’s 
breadth of variation, now give place to a great variety of 
course-sets, having no possible connection with each other in 
color, shape, design or decoration, and the result is most 
agreeable to the guest before whomi the choice bits of china 
are placed in pleasing succession. For instance, there are 
the raw oyster-sets of one sort, and the soup, fish, game and 
meat sets, each of another kind, while the entrees, salads, 
desserts, coffees and fruits are served in sets quite different 
from any of their predecessors. 

The newest colors, as seen in samples of pieces which are 
to be exhibited, for the first time, at the Paris Exposition in 
May, are shaded rose, English red, a rather warm tone, blue 
and green, each varying in tint in a single piece, fromthe 
lightest hue to the deepest, richest shades; a cool, lobster 
green, the exact shade of the uneooked lobster; a deep, 
rich royal blue, produced by the use of four coats under the 
glaze, and called d/eu de four, or “furnace blue,” very ex- 
pensive and therefore very much sought; and iastly, the 
delicate cream, rose and light greens, with unglazed, mat 
finish, of rare beauty, and most likely to be chosen by 
art lovers. 

The decorations of nearly all, except the mat finish colors, 
are in metal, and the designs, very generally unconventional. 
A choice set of shaded lobster green, has a deep border of 
fine parsley leaves done in platinum, which does not oxidize 
and is therefore very desirable. White and gold is also a 
favorite combination, and samples were shown of an elegant 
set in these colors, lately designed for the Ponce de Leon 
Hotel in Florida. A pretty fancy is the selection of deep tints 
or light tints, for the first course of a grand dinner, and the 
constant lightening or deepening of colors used in the suc- 
ceeding sets. Handles of tureens and other covered dishes, 
of bouillon cups and chocolate pots, as well as the claw-feet 
of some of the larger dishes, are handsomely finished in dull, 
mat gold. 

The new raw oyster plates vary little in design from the old. 
The plates have the usual five oyster shells irregularly em- 
bedded in the china, with a small pearled spot in each to rep- 
resent the heart of the oyster, and sometimes surrounded by 
reversed shells and seaweed. Dainty plates for ladies’ lun- 
cheon parties are in rose-color, with four shells, instead of 
five. In Paris, raw oysters are often served in a shallow dish 
of cracked ice, on which the half shells are placed, but this 
custom has not yet found favor in America. Oyster soup 
sets, it may be said, in passing, have a small, rataer deep 
saucer-shaped plate instead of the broad dish or deep bowl so 
long in use. 

The soup course set consists of a medium-sized tureen and 
twelve or eighteen plates, according to the size of the com- 
pany to be served. The tureens are deep, square, with 
straight, convoluted sides, festooned edges, and with or with- 
out gilt feet. The newest plates are like those described for 


the stewed oyster course, with edges to correspond with the 
tureen. 

In fish sets, there is a variety of shapes and decorations, 
but the principal dish is generally long, oval, fluted or convo- 
luted, and decorated in accordance with its homely use. The 
accompanying sauce-boat is of antique or long oval shape, 
the dish and the saucer underneath often being in one piece, 
and the plates for individual use, of medium size and corres- 
ponding decoration. 

Game sets consist of a platter and plates. One of the pret- 
tiest of these has a handsome canvas-back duck standing 
proudly on the platter, while water-grasses are gracefully 
floating over the plates. 

The meat-course sets are very elaborate in color and de- 
sign. A complete set includes twelve or eighteen plates ; 
two medium-sized platters; two covered and two uncov- 
ered vegetable dishes, deep, with square, fluted sides; 
gravy tureen; and butter and bread plates, the latter for 
individual use. All the dishes in this course have the same 
pattern and design, and in the new sets, which are just 
being placed on exhibition, each piece is a marvel of 
beauty and good taste. The edges of all the new pieces 
have the irregular scallops, technically called festoons, and 
the fine, smooth surface which is as agreeable to the touch 
as to the sight. One might well hesitate to appropriate 
to the base use of material meats and gravies such deli- 
cate works of art. 

For salads and entrees there are odd, graceful designs in 
china of the finest finish, the wide, straight sides being seen 
in all the large dishes. A very handsome set of salad bowl 
and plates was of a delicate rose color, with the dull mat 
finish which imparts to this color a peculiarly melting effect, 
and decorated with a spray of wild roses in gold which were 
dropped gracefully upon the beautiful surface. Of almost 
equal beauty were the similar sets in English red and faint 
sea-green. 

A novelty adopted from an English custom is the bread 
set, which ccnsists of two medium-sized square plates, and 
twelve individual plates which are just large enough to re- 
ceive a small slice of bread. These are placed for each 
person, and are designed to protect the costly silk, plush and 
embroidered table covers which are now so generally used 
for handsome dinners. The set is very dainty, and useful as 
well, for who has not felt the need of some resting-place for 
the common-place slice of bread which is crowded off from 
the general plate and has an untidy appearance on the fresh 
linen, or, it may be, a more elegant cloth. 

The newest breakfast coffee cups are ribbed, with straight 
sides, rather taller than formerly, but on the whole consider- 
ably smaller, and have small saucers, to accommodate the 
numerous other dishes in the matter of space. These same 
cups are used for tea as well, the low, shallow teacup finding 
less favor this season, and the after-dinner coffees are similar 
in all respects, but of more elegant designs and altogether 
more fascinating in appearance than ever before. Chocolate 
pots are both round and square and increasing in hight. 
The taller ones are quite Frenchy, and the Parisienne likes 
to have a long stick in the center of the pot with which to stir 
the fragrant beverage. 

Among the pretty odd pieces which may be used at pleasure 
are the large, delicately-ornamented rose-bowls, in shape very 
much resembling the globes used for gold-fish, into which a 
mass of roses is carelessly crowded. These rose-bowls are 
used in dining-room, boudoir, or parlor, are of glass or china, 
and just now, are very popular. 

A large orange-dish, with bulging sides and four claw-feet, 
is also serviceable for fruit of any sort. 

Small, antique-shaped dishes for salted almonds, olives, 
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cheese, jelly, pickles and bonbons, are very attractive in the 
faint green or rose tints before mentioned. 

Oatmeal bowls are very low and of graceful shapes, with a 
small plate and an individual cream jug to complete the set. 

Bouillon cups are made with two handles and either with or 
without covers. These are also conveniently used for broth 
in the sick-room. 

For information received, thanks are due Messrs. Haviland, Barclay 


street, New York City. ; 
—Harriet M. Neale. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 


MY EASTER FLOWERS. 


I left my flower lighted room 
And stood with anxious, bated breath, 
Within the funeral grief and gloom, 
Inseparable from change and death. 


I bent, and touched with fond caress, 
The glossy lily leaves of green, 

And bade them grow, in watchfulness 
Of tender care, unfelt, unseen. 


I took of every plant and flower 
A fond and lingering farewell 

And thought of them in every hour, 
Each blossom sweet, each tiny bell. 


In watchful vigils o’er the sick, 

At midnight hour by couch of pain, 
Unbroken only by the tick 

Of faithful clock, or pattering rain. 


I saw my window garden, free 

In conscious beauty, grace and power, 
Each clinging vine in rivalry 

Striving to reach the passion fiower ; 


Each fond geranium’s vivid bloom 
Thrown out in lonely beauty there, 
A coloring rich in silent room, 
Like bright mosaic, quaint and rare. 


My lilies tall, which promise gave, 
Of perfumed flowers for Easter day ; 

I thought of them, when sorrow’s wave 
Pressed other thoughts and cares away. 


Though far away, they comforted, 
They spoke to me in language clear, 
And raised each proud imperious head, 

To give me sympathy and cheer. 


And when I backward turned again, 
From all the sorrow, and the tears, 
And took an added burden then, 
To carry through the future years, 


I longed to see the sentient things, 
Whose beauty calmed and soothed each day, 
Like ministering angels, whose bright wings 
Flutter unseen around our way. 


’Twas Easter, when I once more stood 
Within my flower-scented room, 
The light fell in a golden flood 
On plant and shrub in perfect bloom. 


The lily reared its stately head, 
And sent its perfume near and far, 

The passion flower its fragrance shed, 
And glowed like some fair dazzling star. 


They spoke of sweet immortal bloom 
Across the chilling, widening sea, 

Of hope beyond the darkened tomb, 
Of resurrection sure and free. 


So in our hearts, may flowers be born, 
And blossoms sweet, and lilies tall, 

So may our souls some Easter morn, 
Unfold to meet the Master’s call. 


—Helen N. Packard. 


Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


EVERY-DAY DESSERTS—PART XII. 


- AND DESSERTS FOR Every Day. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 30. 
Almond Fritters. 

Cut square pieces of yesterday’s pudding, and fry in deep, hot 
lard. Strew powdered sugar over. Sauce 7. (Omitted in last list.) 
WEDNESDAY, MAY I. 

Custard Pie. 

Bake, in open shell, custard of one pint of milk, three eggs, 

three tablespoonfuls of sugar, and one teaspoonful of vanilla. 
THURSDAY, MAY 2. 
Cracker Pudding. 

One cupful of cracker crumbs soaked in one and one-half pints 
of milk, yolks of three eggs, one tablespoonful of melted butter, 
one teaspoonful of mace, the whites of three eggs beaten stiff. 
Bake. Sauce 8. 


Iced Pudding. 

Bake, in a loaf, one cupful of sugar, one-half of a cupful of butter, 
the yolks of three eggs beaten stiff, the whites of two eggs, one 
cupful of milk, one pint of flour, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. Iced when baked, with boiled icing. Eat hot 
with sauce 7. 


FRIDAY, MAY 3. 


SATURDAY, MAY 4. 
Charlotte Russe Pudding. , 

Line the dish with sliced, sponge cake and fill with custard of 
four tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, smooth, and stirred in one 
quart of milk szmmering, then, the yolks of four eggs, four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar; boiled together two minutes. When cold, 
cover with meringue of four whites, and dot that with red jelly. 

SUNDAY, MAY 5. 
Cocoanut Pie. 

Bake in one crust, two eggs, one-half of a cupful of milk, the 
grated rind of one-half of a lemon, butter the size of a walnut, one 
cupful of powdered sugar, and one-half of a small cocoanut grated. 
MONDAY, MAY 6. 

Cream Puffs. i 

One pint of milk, the whites of four eggs beaten stiff, one cup- 
ful of powdered sugar, one teaspoonful of vanilla, one saltspoonful 
of salt, flour for soft batter with one and one-half teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. Bake in pattypans. Sauce 8. 

TUESDAY, MAY 7. 
Steamed Pudding. 

One egg, one cupful of molasses, one cupful of milk, one-half of 
a cupful each, butter and suet, one cupful each, of currants and 
raisins, one teaspoonful each, of cinnamon, cloves and soda, one- 
half of a cupful of sliced citron, flour for stiff batter. Steam three 
hours. Sauce 3. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 8. 
Essex Pudding. 


Bake in a loaf, cake of one and one-half cupfuls of powdered 
sugar, one-half of a cupful of butter, one-half of a cupful of milk, 
two cupfuls of flour, the whites of five eggs, one and one-half 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Cover with lobes of seeded 
oranges all over the cake and cover that with boiled icing. Eat 


with sauce 6. 
THURSDAY, MAY 9. 
Sherry Pudding. 


Two cupfuls of powdered sugar, one cupful of butter, four eggs 
beaten stiff, three cupfuls of flour one-half of a cupful of milk, 
one and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one-half of a 
glassful ofsherry. Bake inaloaf. Sauce 8. 

FRIDAY, MAY 10. 
Rice Pottage. 

Boil six tablespoonfuls of rice in one pint of water, add one 
quart of milk, one saltspoonful of salt, the yolks of two eggs, one 
cupful of raisins. Boil ten minutes, add one teaspoonful of vanilla. 
Sauce 10. 

SATURDAY, MAY JI. 
Almond Sponge (good). 

Beat the whites of ten eggs stiff, one gobletful of flour sifted 
ten times—the last time with one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 
and one and one-half gobletfuls of powdered sugar sifted ten times, 
one teaspoonful of vanilla. Bake in two layers. Put between 
boiled icing with one-fourth of a pound of blanched almonds 
stirred in. 
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‘ SUNDAY, MAY 12. 
Rhubarb Pie. 


Bake, in two crusts, one cupful of skinned rhubarb, cut in one- 
inch pieces, one cupful of sugar mixed with one-half of a cupful of 


water, one-half of a teaspoonful of grated nutmeg, bits of butter 


the size of a walnut. 


MONDAY, MAY 13. 
Chocolate Eclair. 


Bake, in two layers, cake of five eggs beaten very stiff, one and 
one-half cupfuls of powdered sugar, one and one-fourth cupfuls of 
flour. Spread between boiled custard of, one-half of a cupful of 
sugar, one-fourth of a cupful of flour, one egg, one-half of a pint 
of milk. Make chocolate boiled icing for top. 

TUESDAY, MAY 14. 
Bride’s Pudding. 

Make a layer cake of one and one-half of a cupful of sugar, one- 
half of a cupful of butter, one-half of a cupful of milk, two cupfuls 
of flour, the whites of four eggs beaten stiff, one and one-half tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder. Spread with boiled icing made with 
the whites of two eggs, omitting vinegar, and adding the juice of 
one orange, and the juice of one half of a lemon. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 15. 
Cocoanut Custard. 

Boil, in a kettle of hot water, two tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, 
and one quart of simmering milk, yolks of four eggs, six table- 
spoonfuls of sugar. Boil three minutes, add, when cold, one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla and cover top with grated cocoanut. Serve 
with plain cake. 


THURSDAY, MAY 16. 
Summer Snow. 


Soak one-half of a box of gelatine in one-half of a pint of water 
one hour, add three cupfuls of boiling water, two cupfuls of sugar, 
juice of one and one-half lemons. Set on the back of the stove 
till dissolved. Strain, beat in the whites of three eggs beaten stiff 
and mould. Pour sauce 1o around. 

FRIDAY, MAY 17. 
Ambrosia. 

Slice eight oranges ina dish, in alternate layers with one and 
one-half cupfuls of powdered sugar, and half of a grated cocoanut. 
SATURDAY, MAY 18. 

Sweet Omelet. 

Five eggs beaten stiff, two tablespoonfuls of milk, two table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar. Put butter the size of an egg ina 
hot sauce-pan, pour in the egg and keep from sticking by lifting 
with a broad-bladed knife. When thick, add a pinch of salt, 
turn over in half, and serve. 

SUNDAY, MAY 19. 
Lemon Custard Pie. 

Juice and rind of one lemon, yolks of three eggs, one cupful of 
sugar, one tablespoonful of cornstarch, three-fourths of a cupful of 
hot water. Mix together, bake in one crust of pastry. 

MONDAY, MAY 20. 
Biscuits Glace. 

Bake, in oblong, small tins, batter of yolks of five eggs and one 
and one-half cupfuls of powdered sugar, stirred till very pale 
yellow, one and one-fourth cupfuls of flour, the whites of five eggs 
beaten stiff, juice of one-half of a lemon, all beaten in lightly. 
Ice all over with Recipe C. 


TUESDAY, MAY 21. 
Kisses and Cream (delicious). 
Beat in all the powdered sugar the white of one egg beaten stiff 
will take. Bake, in patty pans, in a slow oven. When cold, invert, 
scoop out the inside and fill with whipped cream. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 22. 
Snow Balls (good). 

Make cake of one and one-half cupfuls of powdered sugar, 
sifted six times, one cupful of milk, one and one-half teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder, one pint of flour sifted six times, five table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter. When cold cut away all crust, cut in 
squares, dip, all over, in boiled icing and then grated cocoanut. 


THURSDAY, MAY 23. 


Rice Blancmange. 
One quart of boiling milk, one-half a cupful of rice flour, 
rubbed smooth, powdered sugar to taste. Boil till thick, when 


Pour ina mould. Set on 
ice. Sauce 1o. : 


FRIDAY, MAY 24. 
Tipsy Cake. 


Soak one loaf of sponge cake in one glassful of sherry one hour. 
Cover with jam and that with sauce 10. Make meringue of the 
whites, and brown. Serve very cold. 


SATURDAY, MAY 25. 
Rhubarb Cream Pie. 


Make rhubarb sauce, by stewing soft with plenty of sugar; beatin 
each cupful two teaspoonfuls of smooth corn-starch and the yolks 
of two eggs. Bake in an open crust, and make meringue of the 
whites of three eggs. 


SUNDAY, MAY 26. 
Cocoanut Meringue. 


Soak three-fourths of a cupful of rice two hours, add to three 
pints of boiling milk, boil thick, add one cupful of sugar, the yolks 
of four eggs, one cupful of grated cocoanut, one-half of a saltspoon- 
ful of salt. Bake, and spread with meringue made of the whites 
of four eggs. 


MONDAY, MAY 27. 
Cup Custards. 


Bake, in cups, mixture: three beaten eggs, two and one-half cup- 
fuls of milk, six teaspoonfuls of sugar, one-half a saltspoonful of 
salt, beaten well together. Sprinkle nutmeg over in cups. 


TUESDAY, MAY 28. 
Orange Tartlets. 
Heat, in boiling water, the juice of four oranges, grated peel of 
one, juice of half a lemon, sugar to taste. Add two teaspoonfuls 
of smooth corn-starch. When cool bake in shells of pastry. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 29. 
Pineapple Cake. 


Bake in a loaf the cake for May13. Then spread with chopped, 
fresh pineapple, and cover all with a stiff meringue and brown. 


THURSDAY, MAY 30. 
Compound Pudding. 

One-half pint each of stale bread and cake crumbs, one cupful 
of sugar, one quart of milk, yolks of four eggs, grated rind of one 
lemon, butter the size of a walnut, all baked in a deep dish. When 
brown cover with jelly or jam and that with meringue of the whites 
of eggs, and brown. 

FRIDAY, MAY 3I. 
Cocoanut Pudding. 

Line the dish with piecrust and fill with a mixture of three 
tablespoonfuls of fiour, one cupful of sugar, two cupfuls of milk, 
two stiff eggs, one cocoanut grated. Bake one-half hour. 

—Ruth Hall. 
PASTRY, SAUCES, ETC. 

The following recipes were originally published with the first 
installment of “ Every Day Desserts ” and have been referred to 
by number since that time. They are given a second time at the 
conclusion of the series, for the benefit of those who failed to 
secure them in the previous number : 

No. 1.—Pie Crust. 

Take one-half cupful of butter, one-half cupful of lard, one-half cupful of water, 
two and one-half cupfuls of sifted flour, and one-half teaspoonful of salt dissolved 
in water. Chop the lard into the flour until it is as fine as dust. Makea hoie in 
the middle of the flour and pour in the water. Work together, touching the 
dough as littleas possible. Roll out the dough on afloured board, and sprinkle 
the sheet with tiny bits of butter. Double it over, roll again and use the butter 
as before, until it is all used. Roll thin and line a pie-tin, reserving narrow strips 
of paste for the rim of the pie, and in case of one crust, four pieces to lay across 
the filling, dividing it into triangular sections. The water used in pastry making 
should be very cold, and the dough kept cool, and worked as little as possible. 
No. 2.—Biscuit Dough. 

Mix one quart of flour, four tablespoonfuls of lard, one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, milk or water for soft dough—about two 
cupfuls. Mix like pie-crust. . 

No. 3.—Clear Sauce. 

Take one-half teaspoonful of flour mixed dry in one cupful of sugar ; add one 
half cupful of butter, one-fourth of a nutmeg, and one pint of boiling water. 
Boil ten minutes and add two tablespoonfuls of sherry wine. 

No. 4.—Lemon Sauce. 

Stir together one cupful of sugar and one large tablespoonful of corn-starch, 
and add slowly one pint of boiling water, then one tablespoonful of butter and 
two small slices of lemon and boil til! thick. 

No. 5.—Brown Sugar Sauce. 
Two tablespoonfuls of flour mixed with one tablespoonful of butter, added to 
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one and one-half cupfuls of boiling water. Boil together one minute and add one 
and one-half cupfuls of brown sugar and cook three minutes, and add a little 
grated nutmeg. 

No. 6.—Sour Sauce. 

Two teaspoonfuls of corn-starch, juice of one lemon, one-half pint of water, 
sugar to taste, and a little nutmeg. Dissolve corn-starch gradually in the water. 
Mix lemon and sugar as for lemonade, add to water and let it all come to a boil. 
No. 7.—Wine Sauce. 

One large tablespoonful of butter, five tablespoonfuls of sugar, one tablespoon- 
ful of corn-starch rubbed smooth in cold water, and one stiffly beaten egg. Add 
to the butter and sugar, one pint of boiling water. Boil together till it begins to 
thicken ; when cool, add five tablespoonfuls of sherry wine, or two and one-half 
tablespoonfuls of brandy. 

No. 8.—Hard Sauce (very good). 

Rub together one cupful of butter, two cupfuls of sugar, with about one cupful 
of milk, add by the tablespoonful, till it is all as smooth as wax. This takes fully 
one hour. Flavor to taste. 

No. 9.—Brown Sugar Sauce (excellent). 

Rub together two cupfuls of brown sugar, one cupful of butter and one table- 
spoonful of milk, till light and smooth. . 

No. 10.-Custard Sauce. 

One pint of boiling milk, yolks of three eggs, one teaspoonful of corn-starch 
rubbed smooth in a little cold milk, one tablespoonful of sugar rubbed in the 
eggs. Boil in saucepan set in boiling water till it begins to thicken. ; 
No. 11.—Vinegar Sauce. 

One cupful of sugar dissolved in one cupful of boiling water, one tablespoonful 
of flour mixed in cold water, one tablespoonful of vinegar, and a little nutmeg. 
Boil till thick. Wine may be used instead of vinegar. 

No. 12.—Cream Sauce. 

Four tablespoonfuls of sugar, one-half tablespoonful of butter, one teaspoonful 
of hot water, and one-half teaspoonful of vanilla. 
No. 13.—Molasses Sauce. 

One cupful of molasses, one tablespoonfui of butter one-half cupful of water, 
one-half cupful of sugar, one teaspoonful of corn-starch, a little nutmeg, and the 
juice of one-half of alemon. Boil till thick. 


Whipped Cream (Recipe A). 

Beat one cupful of thick cream in a deep bowl with an egg-beater, till it isa 
thick sponge. Stir in one-half cupful of powdered sugar and one teaspoonful of 
vanilla. Neveruse, until the mixture, whatever it may be, with which it is to be 
combined is perfectly cold. 

Meringue(Recipe B). 

Beat the whites of eggs very stiff, and add lightly about two teaspoonfuls of 

powdered sugar to one egg. Set in an oven, on the grate to brown. 


Boiled Icing (Recipe C). 

Boil together one cupful of powdered sugar and five tablespoonfuls of hot water 
until alittle dropped in cold water, hardens enough to roll between the thumb 
and finger. Pour the hot syrup over one stiffly beaten white of an egg, and beat 
the mixture with a silver fork, vigorously, till the dish which holds it becomes 
perfectly cold. Then add two teaspoonfuls of vinegar, beating that in well, and 
use as other icing. 

** Deep Lard” (Recipe D). 

Fill porcelain kettle about two-thirds full of lard over the stove. When it 
becomes very hot, try a bit of bread in it; If the bread browns quickly, use for 
frying, if it burns, lift up the kettle and put the lid underneath. If it soaks up 
the fat, wait a little while before using it further, as it is not hot enough. Never 
try to fry anything made of sour milk, as, in the nature of things, it becomes 
grease saturated before it is done. 

Jelly Moulds (Recipe E). 

In moulding any form of corn-starch or gelatine blanc mange, proceed as 
follows : fill a mould with cold water, and pour all out ; while the dish is still wet, 
pour in the jelly to be moulded, and set away in a cold place, on the ice, if possi- 
ble. It then can be turned out, in the form of the dish in which it was moulded, 
by wrapping a cloth wrung out from hot water about the mould and inverting it, 
or by loosening the edges slightly with a knife, often. Boiled puddings turn out 
and dish nicely, when the mould has been well greased, by running a knife about 
the edges and wrapping a cold, wet cloth aroundthetin. Ice-cream can be turned 
out in the same way as jelly. 

**Smooth Flour’”’(Recipe F). 

Corn-starch, or flour, used for thickening, should always be carefully moistened 

with milk till it is a smooth paste, 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


Alcohol can be substituted for brandy in any recipe which cooks the liquor, as 
nothing else is left, after it has been subjected to great heat. 

In greasing tins, lard is much better to use than butter, except in cases where 
the dough is very delicately flavored and might taste of the former; the mixture 
is much more likely to stick to the pan with butter, than lard. 

‘“* Buttered Paper,’’ always means, in these recipes, a baking tin lined with 
heavily greased white paper. 

Boiled Icing can be the foundation of any sort of frosting; chocolate, with one 
tablespoonful of melted chocolate ; cocoanut, one tablespoonful of grated cocoanut 
(although this last is always nicer if not stirred into the icing, but piled on top) ; 
for coloring red, add a very little confectioner’s pink sugar, etc, 


THE 00ZY OORNER. 


We have several contributions for our ‘Cozy Corner”’ department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


BREAD DOUGH COFFEE CAKE. 

Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
I would like a nice rule for “‘ Coffee Cake,” made of bread dough. 
ENGLEWOOD, ILL. Mrs. H. B. A. 


MAPLE CARAMEL CAKE. 

Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 
Will you kindly inform me in the “ Cozy Corner ” how to pre- 
pare Maple Caramel Cake, and oblige Mrs. B. S. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


STRAWBERRY SHORT-CAKE. 

Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING : 
Will some one be so kind as to give, “in GooD HOUSEKEEPING,” 
a recipe for Strawberry Short-Cake before the season is upon us? 
PALATKA, FLA. A SUBSCRIBER. 


MADAME TUSSAUD’S WAX WORKS. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: | : 

Will some one please tell me whether it is possible to obtain 
“ Madame Tussaud’s Wax Works” in pamphlet form, and the 
price of the same. © MINNIE L. B. 

DORCHESTER, NEB. 


BUTTER CAKES. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some of your contributors be kind enough to furnish a 
recipe for “ butter cakes,” such as are sold in the Coffee and Cake 
Stands in New York City. Mrs. B. D. 

Wyomina, N. J. 


CANOPE LORENZO. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Please ask through the medium of the “‘ Cozy Corner,” if any 
one can tell how the new supper dish, Canofé Lorenzo, is made, 
It is a cross between deviled crab and Welsh rarebit, and very 
delicious. Mrs. C. S. F. 

PALMYRA, N. J. 


CREAM SPONGE. 
Editor ef GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some of the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING give me a 
recipe for Cream Sponge, such as we buy at the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial rooms on Boylston street, Boston? I have 
tried many recipes, but none prove to be like this. 


East CAMBRIDGE, MASs. Mrs. J. S. W. 


PICKLED CHESTNUTS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In your issue of March 30 you ask, in a budget of inquiries, for a 
“tried” recipe to pickle walnuts. Also one for Walnut Catsup. 
In connection with this question I would beg to make another in- 
quiry, which is for a recipe to pickle chestnuts, as they become 
wormy so quickly after gathering. *P. 

WALLINGFORD, CT. 


RENDERING LARD. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I see some one wishes to know about rendering lard. I get 
twelve pounds, at a reliable pork-dealer, of the best leaf and have it 
cut in small pieces about two inches square and place in a porce- 
lain or agate kettle and let it cook slowly all day, then strain 
through a cheese-cloth bag and set away in jars or stone crocks 
until used. It is always white and clear. I sometimes buy half 
the quantity, but it is cooked in the same manner. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. A SUBSCRIBER. 


FURNITURE POLISH. 

Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
I read in the “ Cozy Corner ” of Goop HOUSEKEEPING of March 
16, where different readers kindly gave me recipes for furniture 
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cheese, jelly, pickles and bonbons, are very attractive in the 
faint green or rose tints before mentioned. 

Oatmeal bowls are very low and of graceful shapes, with a 
small plate and an individual cream jug to complete the set. 

Bouillon cups are made with two handles and either with or 
without covers. These are also conveniently used for broth 
in the sick-room. 

For information received, thanks are due Messrs. Haviland, Barclay 


street, New York City. Hi M. Neal 
— Harriet M. Neale. 


Original in Goop HouseKEEPING. 


MY EASTER FLOWERS. 


I left my flower lighted room 
And stood with anxious, bated breath, 
Within the funeral grief and gloom, 
Inseparable from change and death. 


I bent, and touched with fond caress, 
The glossy lily leaves of green, 

And bade them grow, in watchfulness 
Of tender care, unfelt, unseen. 


I took of every plant and flower 
A fond and lingering farewell 

And thought of them in every hour, 
Each blossom sweet, each tiny bell. 


In watchful vigils o’er the sick, 

At midnight hour by couch of pain, 
Unbroken only by the tick 

Of faithful clock, or pattering rain. 


I saw my window garden, free 

In conscious beauty, grace and power, 
Each clinging vine in rivalry 

Striving to reach the passion flower ; 


Each fond geranium’s vivid bloom 
Thrown out in lonely beauty there, 
A coloring rich in silent room, 
Like bright mosaic, quaint and rare. 


My lilies tall, which promise gave, 
Of perfumed flowers for Easter day ; 

I thought of them, when sorrow’s wave 
Pressed other thoughts and cares away. 


Though far away, they comforted, 
They spoke to me in language clear, 
And raised each proud imperious head, 

To give me sympathy and cheer. 


And when I backward turned again, 
From all the sorrow, and the tears, 
And took an added burden then, 
To carry through the future years, 


I longed to see the sentient things, 
Whose beauty calmed and soothed each day, 
Like ministering angels, whose bright wings 
Flutter unseen around our way. 


*Twas Easter, when I once more stood 
Within my flower-scented room, 
The light fell in a golden flood 
On plant and shrub in perfect bloom. 


The lily reared its stately head, 
And sent its perfume near and far, 

The passion flower its fragrance shed, 
And glowed like some fair dazzling star. 


They spoke of sweet immortal bloom 
Across the chilling, widening sea, 

Of hope beyond the darkened tomb, 
Of resurrection sure and free. 


So in our hearts, may flowers be born, 
And blossoms sweet, and lilies tall, 

So may our souls some Easter morn, 
Unfold to meet the Master’s call. 


—Helen N. Packard, 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


EVERY-DAY DESSERTS—PART XII. 


- AND DESSERTS FOR EVERY Day. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 30. 
Almond Fritters. 

Cut square pieces of yesterday’s pudding, and fry in deep, hot 
lard. Strew powdered sugar over. Sauce 7. (Omitted in last list.) 
WEDNESDAY, MAY I. 

Custard Pie. 

Bake, in open shell, custard of one pint of milk, three eggs, 

three tablespoonfuls of sugar, and one teaspoonful of vanilla. 
THURSDAY, MAY 2. 
Cracker Pudding. 

One cupful of cracker crumbs soaked in one and one-half pints 
of milk, yolks of three eggs, one tablespoonful of melted butter, 
one teaspoonful of mace, the whites of three eggs beaten stiff. 
Bake. Sauce 8. 


Iced Pudding. 

Bake, in a loaf, one cupful of sugar, one-half of a cupful of butter, 
the yolks of three eggs beaten stiff, the whites of two eggs, one 
cupful of milk, one pint of flour, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. Iced when baked, with boiled icing. Eat hot 
with sauce 7. 


FRIDAY, MAY 3. 


SATURDAY, MAY 4. 
Charlotte Russe Pudding. 

Line the dish with sliced, sponge cake and fill with custard of 
four tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, smooth, and stirred in one 
quart of milk simmering, then, the yolks of four eggs, four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar; boiled together two minutes. When cold, 
cover with meringue of four whites, and dot that with red jelly. 
SUNDAY, MAY 5. 

Cocoanut Pie. 

Bake in one crust, two eggs, one-half of a cupful of milk, the 
grated rind of one-half of a lemon, butter the size of a walnut, one 
cupful of powdered sugar, and one-half of a small cocoanut grated. 
MONDAY, MAY 6. 

Cream Puffs. ‘ 

One pint of milk, the whites of four eggs beaten stiff, one cup- 
ful of powdered sugar, one teaspoonful of vanilla, one saltspoonful 
of salt, flour for soft batter with one and one-half teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. Bake in pattypans. Sauce 8. 

TUESDAY, MAY 7. 
Steamed Pudding. 

One egg, one cupful of molasses, one cupful of milk, one-half of 
a cupful each, butter and suet, one cupful each, of currants and 
raisins, one teaspoonful each, of cinnamon, cloves and soda, one- 
half of a cupful of sliced citron, flour for stiff batter. Steam three 


hours. Sauce 3. 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 8. 
Essex Pudding. 


Bake in a loaf, cake of one and one-half cupfuls of powdered 
sugar, one-half of a cupful of butter, one-half of a cupful of milk, 
two cupfuls of flour, the whites of five eggs, one and one-half 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Cover with lobes of seeded 
oranges all over the cake and cover that with boiled icing. Eat 
with sauce 6. 


THURSDAY, MAY 9. 
Sherry Pudding. 


Two cupfuls of powdered sugar, one cupful of butter, four eggs 
beaten stiff, three cupfuls of flour one-half of a cupful of milk, 
one and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one-half of a 
glassful ofsherry. Bake inaloaf. Sauce 8. 

FRIDAY, MAY Io. 
Rice Pottage. 

Boil six tablespoonfuls of rice in one pint of water, add one 
quart of milk, one saltspoonful of salt, the yolks of two eggs, one 
cupful of raisins. Boil ten minutes, add one teaspoonful of vanilla. 
Sauce 10. 

SATURDAY, MAY II. 
Almond Sponge (good). 

Beat the whites of ten eggs stiff, one gobletful of flour sifted 
ten times—the last time with one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 
and one and one-half gobletfuls of powdered sugar sifted ten times, 
one teaspoonful of vanilla. Bake in two layers. Put between 
boiled icing with one-fourth of a pound of blanched almonds 
stirred in, 
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: SUNDAY, MAY 12. 
Rhubarb Pie. 


Bake, in two crusts, one cupful of skinned rhubarb, cut in one- 
inch pieces, one cupful of sugar mixed with one-half of a cupful of 


water, one-half of a teaspoonful of grated nutmeg, bits of butter 


the size of a walnut. 


MONDAY, MAY 13. 
Chocolate Eclair. 


Bake, in two layers, cake of five eggs beaten very stiff, one and 
one-half cupfuls of powdered sugar, one and one-fourth cupfuls of 
flour. Spread between boiled custard of, one-half of a cupful of 
sugar, one-fourth of a cupful of flour, one egg, one-half of a pint 
of milk. Make chocolate boiled icing for top. 

TUESDAY, MAY 14. 
Bride’s Pudding. 

Make a layer cake of one and one-half of a cupful of sugar, one- 
half of a cupful of butter, one-half of a cupful of milk, two cupfuls 
of flour, the whites of four eggs beaten stiff, one and one-half tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder. Spread with boiled icing made with 
the whites of two eggs, omitting vinegar, and adding the juice of 
one orange, and the juice of one half of a lemon. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 15. 
Cocoanut Custard. 

Boil, in a kettle of hot water, two tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, 
and one quart of simmering milk, yolks of four eggs, six table- 
spoonfuls of sugar. Boil three minutes, add, when cold, one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla and cover top with grated cocoanut. Serve 
with plain cake. 


THURSDAY, MAY 16. 
Summer Snow. 


Soak one-half of a box of gelatine in one-half of a pint of water 
one hour, add three cupfuls of boiling water, two cupfuls of sugar, 
juice of one and one-half lemons. Set on the back of the stove 
till dissolved. Strain, beat in the whites of three eggs beaten stiff 
and mould. Pour sauce 1o around. 

FRIDAY, MAY 17. 
Ambrosia. 

Slice eight oranges ina dish, in alternate layers with one and 
one-half cupfuls of powdered sugar, and half of a grated cocoanut. 
SATURDAY, MAY 18. 

Sweet Omelet. 

Five eggs beaten stiff, two tablespoonfuls of milk, two table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar. Put butter the size of an egg ina 
hot sauce-pan, pour in the egg and keep from sticking by lifting 
with a broad-bladed knife. When thick, add a pinch of salt, 
turn over in half, and serve. 

SUNDAY, MAY 19. 
Lemon Custard Pie. 

Juice and rind of one lemon, yolks of three eggs, one cupful of 
sugar, one tablespoonful of cornstarch, three-fourths of a cupful of 
hot water. Mix together, bake in one crust of pastry. 

MONDAY, MAY 20. 
Biscuits Glace. 

Bake, in oblong, small tins, batter of yolks of five eggs and one 
and one-half cupfuls of powdered sugar, stirred till very pale 
yellow, one and one-fourth cupfuls of flour, the whites of five eggs 
beaten stiff, juice of one-half of a lemon, all beaten in lightly. 
Ice all over with Recipe C. 


TUESDAY, MAY 21. 
Kisses and Cream (delicious). 
Beat in all the powdered sugar the white of one egg beaten stiff 
will take. Bake, in patty pans, in a slow oven. When cold, invert, 
scoop out the inside and fill with whipped cream. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 22. 
Snow Balls (good). 

Make cake of one and one-half cupfuls of powdered sugar, 
sifted six times, one cupful of milk, one and one-half teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder, one pint of flour sifted six times, five table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter. When cold cut away all crust, cut in 
squares, dip, all over, in boiled icing and then grated cocoanut. 

THURSDAY, MAY 23 
Rice Blancmange. 

One quart of boiling milk, one-half a cupful of rice flour, 

rubbed smooth, powdered sugar to taste. Boil till thick, when 


cold, add one teaspoonful of vanilla. Pour inamould. Set on 
ice. Sauce ro. , 


FRIDAY, MAY 24. 
Tipsy Cake. 


Soak one loaf of sponge cake in one glassful of sherry one hour. 
Cover with jam and that with sauce 10. Make meringue of the 
whites, and brown. Serve very cold. 


SATURDAY, MAY 25. 
Rhubarb Cream Pie. 


Make rhubarb sauce, by stewing soft with plenty of sugar; beatin 
each cupful two teaspoonfuls of smooth corn-starch and the yolks 
of two eggs. Bake in an open crust, and make meringue of the 
whites of three eggs. 


SUNDAY, MAY 26. 
Cocoanut Meringue. 


Soak three-fourths of a cupful of rice two hours, add to three 
pints of boiling milk, boil thick, add one cupful of sugar, the yolks 
of four eggs, one cupful of grated cocoanut, one-half of a saltspoon- 
ful of salt. Bake, and spread with meringue made of the whites 
of four eggs. 


MONDAY, MAY 27. 
Cup Custards. 


Bake, in cups, mixture: three beaten eggs, two and one-half cup- 
fuls of milk, six teaspoonfuls of sugar, one-half a saltspoonful of 
salt, beaten well together. Sprinkle nutmeg over in cups. 


TUESDAY, MAY 28. 
Orange Tartlets. 

Heat, in boiling water, the juice of four oranges, grated peel of 
one, juice of half a lemon, sugar to taste. Add two teaspoonfuls 
of smooth corn-starch. When cool bake in shells of pastry. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 29. 
Pineapple Cake. 

Bake in a loaf the cake for May13. Then spread with chopped, 

fresh pineapple, and cover all with a stiff meringue and brown. 


THURSDAY, MAY 30. 
Compound Pudding. 

One-half pint each of stale bread and cake crumbs, one cupful 
of sugar, one quart of milk, yolks of four eggs, grated rind of one 
lemon, butter the size of a walnut, all baked in a deep dish. When 
brown cover with jelly or jam and that with meringue of the whites 
of eggs, and brown. 


FRIDAY, MAY 31. 
Cocoanut Pudding. 


Line the dish with piecrust and fill with a mixture of three 
tablespoonfuls of flour, one cupful of sugar, two cupfuls of milk, 
two stiff eggs, one cocoanut grated. Bake one-half hour. 

—Ruth Hall. 
PASTRY, SAUCES, ETC. 

The following recipes were originally published with the first 
installment of ‘“ Every Day Desserts” and have been referred to 
by number since that time. They are given a second time at the 
conclusion of the series, for the benefit of those who failed to 
secure them in the previous number: 


No. 1.—Pie Crust. 

Take one-half cupful of butter, one-half cupful of lard, one-half cupful of water, 
two and one-half cupfuls of sifted flour, and one-half teaspoonful of salt dissolved 
in water. Chop the lard into the flour until it is as fine as dust. Makea hole in 
the middle of the flour and pour in the water. Work together, touching the 
dough as littleas possible. Roll out the dough on a-floured board, and sprinkle 
the sheet with tiny bits of butter. Double it over, roll again and use the butter 
as before, until it is all used. Roll thin and line a pie-tin, reserving narrow strips 
of paste for the rim of the pie, and in case of one crust, four pieces to lay across 
the filling, dividing it into triangular sections. The water used in pastry making 
should be very cold, and the dough kept cool, and worked as little as possible. 
No. 2.—Biscuit Dough. 

Mix one quart of flour, four tablespoonfuls of lard, one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, milk or water for soft dough—about two 
cupfuls. Mix like pie-crust. 

No. 3.—Clear Sauce. 

Take one-half teaspoonful of flour mixed dry in one cupful of sugar ; add one 
half cupful of butter, one-fourth of a nutmeg, and one pint of boiling water. 
Boil ten minutes and add two tablespoonfuls of sherry wine. 


No. 4.—Lemon Sauce. 

Stir together one cupful of sugar and one large tablespoonful of corn-starch, 
and add slowly one pint of boiling water, then one tablespoonful of butter and 
two small slices of lemon and boil till thick. 


No. 5.—Brown Sugar Sauce. 
Two tablespoonfuls of flour mixed with one tablespoonful of butter, added to 
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one and one-half cupfuls of boiling water. Boil together one minute and add one 
and one-half cupfuls of brown sugar and cook three minutes, and add a little 
grated nutmeg. 

No. 6.—Sour Sauce. 

Two teaspoonfuls of corn-starch, juice of one lemon, one-half pint of water, 
sugar to taste, and a little nutmeg. Dissolve corn-starch gradually in the water. 
Mix lemon and sugar as for lemonade, add to water and let it all come to a boil. 
No. 7.—Wine Sauce. 

One large tablespoonful of butter, five tablespoonfuls of sugar, one tablespoon- 
ful of corn-starch rubbed smooth in cold water, and one stiffly beaten egg. Add 
to the butter and sugar, one pint of boiling water. Boil together till it begins to 
thicken ; when cool, add five tablespoonfuls of sherry wine, or two and one-half 
tablespoonfuls of brandy. 

No. 8.—Hard Sauce (very good). 

Rub together one cupful of butter, two cupfuls of sugar, with about one cupful 
of milk, add by the tablespoonful, till it is all as smooth as wax. This takes fully 
one hour. Flavor to taste. 

No. 9.—Brown Sugar Sauce (excellent). 

Rub together two cupfuls of brown sugar, one cupful of butter and one table- 
spoonful of milk, till light and smooth. . 

No. 10.—-Custard Sauce. 

One pint of boiling milk, yolks of three eggs, one teaspoonful of corn-starch 
rubbed smooth in a little cold milk, one tablespoonful of sugar rubbed in the 
eggs. Boil in saucepan set in boiling water till it begins to thicken. 7 
No. 11.—Vinegar Sauce. 

One cupful of sugar dissolved in one cupful of boiling water, one tablespoonful 
of flour mixed in cold water, one tablespoonful of vinegar, and a little nutmeg. 
Boil till thick. Wine may be used instead of vinegar. 

No. 12.—Cream Sauce. 

Four tablespoonfuls of sugar, one-half tablespoonful of butter, one teaspoonful 
of hot water, and one-half teaspoonful of vanilla. 
No. 13.—Molasses Sauce. 

One cupful of molasses, one tablespoonful of butter one-half cupful of water, 
one-half cupful of sugar, one teaspoonful of corn-starch, a little nutmeg, and the 
juice of one-half of alemon. Boil till thick. 


Whipped Cream (Recipe A). 

Beat one cupful of thick cream in a deep bowl with an egg-beater, till it isa 
thick sponge. Stir in one-half cupful of powdered sugar and one teaspoonful of 
vanilla. Neveruse, until the mixture, whatever it may be, with which it is to be 
combined is perfectly cold. 

Meringue(Recipe B). 

Beat the whites of eggs very stiff, and add lightly about two teaspoonfuls of 
powdered sugar to one egg. Set in an oven, on the grate to brown. 
Boiled Icing (Recipe C). 

Boil together one cupful of powdered sugar and five tablespoonfuls of hot water 
until alittle dropped in cold water, hardens enough to roll between the thumb 
and finger. Pour the hot syrup over one stiffly beaten white of an egg, and beat 
the mixture with a silver fork, vigorously, till the dish which holds it becomes 
perfectly cold. Then add two teaspoonfuls of vinegar, beating that in well, and 
use as other icing. Oo 
** Deep Lard” (Recipe D). 

Fill porcelain kettle about two-thirds full of lard over the stove. When it 
becomes very hot, try a bit of bread in it; If the bread browns quickly, use for 
frying, if it burns, lift up the kettle and put the lid underneath. If it soaks up 
the fat, wait a little while before using it further, as it is not hot enough. Never 
try to fry anything made of sour milk, as, in the nature of things, it becomes 
grease saturated before it is done. 

Jelly Moulds (Recipe E). 

In moulding any torm of corn-starch or gelatine blanc mange, proceed as 
follows : fill a mould with cold water, and pour all out ; while the dish is still wet, 
pour in the jelly to be moulded, and set away in a cold place, on the ice, if possi- 
ble. It then can be turned out, in the form of the dish in which it was moulded, 
by wrapping a cloth wrung out from hot water about the mould and inverting it, 
or by loosening the edges slightly with a knife, often. Boiled puddings turn out 
and dish nicely, when the mould has been well greased, by running a knife about 
the edges and wrapping a cold, wet cloth aroundthetin. Ice-cream can be turned 
out in the same way as jelly. 

**Smooth Flour’’(Recipe F). 

Corn-starch, or flour, used for thickening, should always be carefully moistened 

with milk till it is a smooth paste. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


Alcohol can be substituted for brandy in any recipe which cooks the liquor, as 
nothing else is left, after it has been subjected to great heat. 

In greasing tins, lard is much better to use than butter, except in cases where 
the dough is very delicately flavored and might taste of the former; the mixture 
is much more likely to stick to the pan with butter, than lard. 

“ Buttered Paper,’’ always means, in these recipes, a baking tin lined with 
heavily greased white paper. 

Boiled Icing can be the foundation of any sort of frosting; chocolate, with one 
tablespoonful of melted chocolate ; cocoanut, one tablespoonful of grated cocoanut 
(although this last is always nicer if not stirred into the icing, but piled on top) ; 
for coloring red, add a very little confectioner’s pink sugar, etc, 


THE 00ZY OORNER. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


BREAD DOUGH COFFEE CAKE, 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
I would like a nice rule for “‘ Coffee Cake,” made of bread dough. 
ENGLEWOOD, ILL. Mrs. H. B. A. 


MAPLE CARAMEL CAKE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 
Will you kindly inform me in the “ Cozy Corner” how to pre- 
pare Maple Caramel Cake, and oblige Mrs. B. S. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


STRAWBERRY SHORT-CAKE. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 
Will some one be so kind as to give, “in GooD HOUSEKEEPING,” 
a recipe for Strawberry Short-Cake before the season is upon us? 
PALATKA, FLA. A SUBSCRIBER. 


MADAME TUSSAUD’S WAX WORKS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some one please tell me whether it is possible to obtain 
“Madame Tussaud’s Wax Works” in pamphlet form, and the 
price of the same. MINNIE L. B. 

DORCHESTER, NEB. 


BUTTER CAKES. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some of your contributors be kind enough to furnish a 
recipe for “ butter cakes,” such as are sold in the Coffee and Cake 
Stands in New York City. Mrs. B. D. 

Wyoming, N. J. 


CANOPE LORENZO. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Please ask through the medium of the “‘ Cozy Corner,” if any 
one can tell how the new supper dish, Canopfé Lorenzo, is made. 
It is a cross between deviled crab and Welsh rarebit, and very 
delicious. Mrs. C. S. F. 

PALMYRA, N. J. 


CREAM SPONGE. 
Editor eof Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some of the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING give me a 
recipe for Cream Sponge, such as we buy at the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial rooms on Boylston street, Boston? I have 
tried many recipes, but none prove to be like this. 


East CAMBRIDGE, MASS. Mrs. J. S. W. 


PICKLED CHESTNUTS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In your issue of March 30 you ask, in a budget of inquiries, for a 
“tried” recipe to pickle walnuts. Also one for Walnut Catsup. 
In connection with this question I would beg to make another in- 
quiry, which is for a recipe to pickle chestnuts, as they become 
wormy so quickly after gathering. *P.N. W. 

WALLINGFORD, CT. 


RENDERING LARD. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I see some one wishes to know about rendering lard. I get 
twelve pounds, at a reliable pork-dealer, of the best leaf and have it 
cut in small pieces about two inches square and place in a porce- 
lain or agate kettle and let it cook slowly all day, then strain 
through a cheese-cloth bag and set away in jars or stone crocks 
until used. It is always white and clear. I sometimes buy half 
the quantity, but it is cooked in the same manner. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. A SUBSCRIBER. 


FURNITURE POLISH. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 
I read in the “ Cozy Corner ” of Goop HOUSEKEEPING of March 
16, where different readers kindly gave me recipes for furniture 
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polish. I thank you all very much for your prompt answers. I 


have selected and tried the instructions of “ Mrs. H. H. W.” of 

Frankfort, Ky., as the ingredients were so simple. They can 

easily be obtained at any small town. I like it very much. The 

other recipes are no doubt very good, but I could not get all the 

parts. Mrs. E. W. 
AURORA, NEVADA. 


HARRISON CAKE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I send you my mother’s recipe for “‘ Harrison Cake,” which was 
probably named in honor of William Henry Harrison, and not our 
present Benjamin, but it is still good eating, as I have very lately 
proven. 

HARRISON CAKE.—One cupful of butter, two cupfuls of sugar, two- 
thirds of a cupful of molasses, one-third of a cupful of sour milk, four 
eggs, five cupfuls of flour, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of soda, one 
and one-half cupfuls of raisins, one and one-half teaspoonfuls each of 
cloves, cinnamon, allspice and grated nutmeg. 


TRAINING AND TAMING CANARY BIRDS. 

Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Can any one of our friends of the “ Cozy Corner ” inform me of 
a book containing information for training and taming canary 
birds, more especially the latter ; And will “ Mrs. H. ” of Brooklyn 
explain more definitely her manner of rolling “ Cheese Straws "— 
she says “roll out six inches long and as thick as a straw.” Does 
she mean roll out a sheet and then cut them six inches long, or 
does she mean to roll each one, I presume I am stupid, but I 
do not quite understand, never having seen “cheese straws.”—I 


wish some of our friends would send recipes for cheese in different | 


ways,—my family are very fond of it cooked,—I succeed with 
Welch rarebit and macaroni and cheese, but would like a greater 
variety. I have taken your valuable book for several years, 
getting it regularly from a newstand near by, (to assist the owner 
of it ) instead of subscribing direct from publishers. 


BuFFALO, N. Y. Economy B. 


STEAMED BROWN BREAD. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

And to think I was not bright enough to think of it myself! It 
makes me ashamed of my lack of woman’s wit while I rejoice in 
the fact that itis in the world although not in my possession. 
What is it about ? Why—steamed brown bread. We are fond of 
itand w7/7 have it although walls, windows and atmosphere are 
moist and humid ; And now it is so exasperating to find I’ve been 
an unnecessary martyr. A dear old lady was putting a large 
covered lard pail into her oven, once upon a time, when I had 
dropped in and on my inquiry as to the contents, she answered, 
“ Steamed brown bread.” How many of you housekeepers ever 
thought you could put your brown bread into a tin pail, cover it, 
put that into a larger pail filled two-thirds full of boiling water, 
put on the cover and put all into the oven for three or four hours, 
and have steamed brown bread without any outside steaming and 
inside fuming? Well, I never did before. The fact makes me so 
happy that I send it for sharing, provided I am not the last mortal 
to know it. I will send my brown bread recipe, which always 
gives me good results. Please use as a side-dish when we hear 
from those who “ know beans.” 

One cupful of corn meal, one cupful of rye meal, one cupful of Graham 
or whole wheat flour, one-half of a cupful of molasses, one teaspoonful 
of soda, one pint of sour milk, salt. Make thin enough to pour easily 
with warm water. SISTER ELIZABETH. 

TAUNTON, Mass. 


WALNUT PICKLE AND CATCHUP. 

Editor of HOUSEKEEPING : 

’ I enclose recipes for “‘ Walnut Pickle ” asked for by “ M. C. B.” 
of San Francisco, Cal., and “ Catchup,” which have been used in 
our family for years—“ when I was young ”"—and I hope they will 
not prove too expensive for “ M. C. B.” Later on I will send the 
olive and green-colored pickle : 

PICKLING WALNUTs.—There are various methods of pickling walnuts 
in order to have them of different colors, the number of which are four, 
viz., black, white, olive color and green. To pickle walnuts d/ack you 


must gather them before the shell gets too hard, which may be known by 
running a pin into them; and always gather them when the sun is hot 
upon them. Put them into strong salt and water for nine days, and stir 
them twice a day, observing to change the salt and water every three 
days. Then put them into a hair sieve and let them stand in the air till 
they turn black. Put them into strong stone jars and pour boiling vin- 
egar over them; cover them up and let them stand till they are cold. 
Then give the vinegar three more boilings and pour it each time on the 
walnuts and let it stand till it is cold between every boiling. Then tie 
down with paper and a bladder over them and let them stand two months. 
When that time has elapsed take them out of the vinegar and make a 
pickle for them thus: To every two quarts of vinegar put half an ounce 
of mace and the same of clove, one ounce of ginger, long pepper, Ja- 
maica pepper and black pepper and two ounces of common salt. Boil it 
ten minutes then pour it hot over your walnuts, tie them close down and 
cover with paper and bladder. 

To pickle walnuts w/#fe, procure a sufficient quantity of walnuts of the 
largest size and, seeing that the shell is not too hard, pare them very thin 
till the white appears, and throw them into spring water with a handful 
of salt as youdothem. Let them lie six hours and put a thin board 
upon them to keep them under the water. Then set a stew-pan with 
clean spring water on a very clear fire; take your nuts out of the water, 
put them into the stew-pan and let them simmer four or five minutes. 


_ Be careful they do not boil. Then have ready a pan of spring water 


with a handful of salt in it and stir it till the salt is melted, then take 
your nuts out of the stew-pan with a wooden spoon and put into the cold 
water and salt. Let them remain in it a quarter of an hour with the 
board lying on them to keep them down as before, for if not kept under 
the liquor they will turn black. Then lay them on a cloth and put them 
into your jar with some blades of mace and nutmeg sliced thin. Mix the 
spice between the nuts and pour distilled vinegar over them. When your 
jar is filled with nuts pour mutton-fat over them, tie them down close 
with a bladder and wash leather over and set them in a dry place. 


Wa nut CatTcHup.—Put what quantity of nuts you think proper into 
jars, cover them with strong, cold ale alegar and tie them close for 
twelve months. Then take out the walnuts from the alegar and to every 
gallon of the liquor put two heads of garlic, half a pound of anchovies, a 
quart of red wine, and of mace, cloves, long, black, Jamaica pepper and 
ginger one ounce each. Boil them all together till the liquor is reduced 
to half the quantity, and the next day bottle it for use. 

WALNUT CATCHUP (ANOTER METHOD).—Take the green nuts before 
the shell is formed and grind in a crab-mill or pound in a mortar. 
Squeeze out the juice through a coarse cloth, and put to every gallon of 
juice a pound of anchovies, the same quantity of bay salt, four ounces of 
Jamaica pepper, two of long and the same of black pepper, of mace, 
cloves and ginger, one ounce, and a stick of horseradish. Boil all to- 
gether till reduced to half the quantity, and then put in jars. When 
cold, bottle it close and in three months it will be fit for use. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. E. L. H. 


Original in HOUSEKEEPING. 
MAY DAY. 


The sky is all dappled with azure and white, 
The woodlands are dotted with posies, 
The blue-hooded larkspur looks smiling and bright, 
And the butterfly flirts with the roses. 
And jack-in-the-pulpit is nodding his head, 
While the honey bees cheerily hum ; 
The oriole swings in his snug hammock bed, 
And the robin sings May-day has come! 


The hawthorns are dropping their petals around, 
The humble-bee sighs for the clover, 

The shy little cowslip in byways is found, 
And the king-cups are sprinkled all over. 

The dove softly coos in the shade of the wold, 
The woodcock is beating his drum, 

The moccasin-flower dons her slippers of gold, 
And the cuckoo says May-day has come!" 


The swallows have flown to the chimneys tall, 
The thrush to his tryst is winging, 

The eglantine over the old stone wall 
Her censers of incense is swinging ; 

And down in the meadow, amid the green grass, 
The crickets so lazily hum; 

The daisies nod this way and that as you pass, 
And the south-wind says May-day has come! 


— Helen Whitney Clark. 
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QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK WITTED. 


For THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A 
LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


(Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.) 


185.—A SERIES OF HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 
VII. 
1. Dialect pronunciation of a nation of ‘Europe. 
2. Gain an enclosed space, and add a native of a country of 
Europe. 
3. Place a prefix before something that is usually done by 
women, and a word that rhymes with it. 
4. Who asks for admittance? 
5. Place a dish in that 
“ Whereby the red kine meet 
And wade and drink their fill.” 
6. Connect aruler and a fruit. 
7. One who dresses queerly, and a fur-bearing animal. 
8. The beloved disciple. 
9g. A kind of coal. 
10. The blade of a sword, and the first half of a kind of ring. 
11. Used by potters. 
12. A kind of nut is enclosed in it. 
13. A military title, and the plural of a lady’s garment. 


186.--ENIGMA. 
My frst is in March but not in Spring, 
My second in Eagle but not in Wing; 
My ¢Aird is in Power but not in Strong, 
My fourth in Warxble but not in Song; 
My f/c2 is in Rose but not in Leaf, 
My séxth in Summary, not in Brief; 
My seventh is in Summer but not in Joy, 
My eighth in Golden but not in Toy; 
My inth is in Apple but not in King, 
My ¢éenth in Whisper but not in Sing. 
I come from the woods, if there you espy 
A flower or a bird that is sweeter than I, 
I give you permission this April weather 
To serve me on snow and eat me together. 


M. W. R. 


187.—"* PI” TO BE SORTED.” 
Eehimnnopprsttuuyy. 
Out of these letters form a sentence containing some advice 
given in Shakespeare’s “ Othello.” PRINTER. 


188.—HISTORICAL PUZZLE. 
I am composed of nine letters. 
1. My frst and fifth are the initials of a noted reformer. 
2. My fourth and second the initials of a favorite story-teller. 
3. My seventh the initial of a famous scold. 
4. My séxth the initial of a courageous and strategic king of an 
Eastern country, who lived many years ago. 
5. My eéghth the initial of a living monarch. 
6. My x2nth the initial of a Hebrew prophet. 
7. My ¢hird the initial of a renowned emperor. 
My whole is a famous date in American history. 


Mrs. C. F. W. 
189.-—DIAMOND. 
A consonant. x 
A large body of water. 
A boy’s or man’s name. 
A verb. Z 
A letter. x “ REX.” 


190.—GEOGRAPHICAL SKELETONS. 
—i—a; acity in Peru. 
—i—e; a river in Africa. 
—a—a—aj; a country in North America. 
—e—e—a; a city in Switzerland. 
. —e—e—a; a capital city in the United States. 
—e—a—o— ; a mountain in Syria. 


TRAVELER. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES, ANAGRAMS, ETC., 
(Printed in Goop HovuSsEKEEPING Nos. roo and roz.) 


178.—A SERIES OF HISTORICAL CHARACTERS.—VI. 
Answers.— 


1. Gustavus Adolphus. g. Lady Jane Grey. 

2. General Wolfe. 10. Andrew Jackson. 

3. Danton. 11. Dido. 

4. Frederick Barbarossa. uz. Foote. , , 

5. Chester Arthur. 13. Christopher Columbus. 
6. Mareschal Ney. 14. Helen. 

7. Tilly. 15. Daniel Boone. 

8. Sir Philip Sidney. 


179.-CHARADE. 
Answer.—ClIVIC. 


180.—MUSICAL BEHEADINGS. 


Answers.—1. S-harp. 8. A-c-cord. 
2. E-n-harmonic. 9. N-ode. 
3. B-race. 
4. A-c-cent. 10. B-eat. 
5. S-pace. 11. A-n-them. 
6. T-one. 12. C-anon. 
7. I-n-version. 13. H-old. 


Sebastian Bach. 


181.—HOUR GLASS. 
Answer.— IRKSOME 
ETMER 
RWE 
TOT 
MACAW 
COCEPIT 


182.—ACROSTIC. 


Answer.— 1. Cono-H-elix. —* He-L-ix. 
2 F1-O-ut. Sc-O-rn. 
+ Ha-M-per. Gy-V-es. 
4.  Pag-E-ant. G-E-m. 


183.—ECCENTRICS. 
Answers.—1. Cujas. 2. Dryden. 3. Gray. 4. Guiseppe Sarti. 
5. Bordaloue,a Frenchman. 6. Augustus. 7. The poet Thomson. 


184.—WORD SQUARE. 
Answer.— 
2 
¢ 
EDEN 


THE QUICK WITTED HEARD FROM. 

These additional answers to puzzles answered in Goop HousE- 
KEEPING No. 102 were received too late for a notice in that issue: 
From Miss M. C. Martin, New Brunswick, N. J., correct answers 
to No. 174 (2), (3), (5), (©), (7), (8), (10), (11) and (15), the other findings 
being, (1)—‘‘ Gainsborough,” (4)—‘ Peter,” (9)—‘ Carter,” (12)— 
Lancaster,” (13)—“Andrew Jackson,” (14) —““St. Augustine.” No. 
175 was correctly answered by Edwin Amass, Brighton, IIl., MyraC. 
Durfee, West Stratford, Ct.,and Mrs. J. M. K. Southwick, New- 
port, R. I., the latter correspondent and Mrs. E. S. Hartwell of 
Salinas, Cal., also correctly answering No. 176. Later on Miss 
Martin also unmasked the great Sebastian Bach—No. 180. 

Mrs. E. A. Mead of Tacoma, W. T., writes, “I have solved 
a good many of your puzzles for my own amusement,” and en- 
closes correct answers to No. 178 (1), (2), (3), (5), (6), (8), (9), (12), (13) 
and (15), and Nos. 179, 180 and 184; and these names for the other 
numbers, which are not altogether out of place: No. 178 (4)—“ Red- 
man Magnus,” (7)—“ Josephine ” or “ Mary,” (10)—‘“* Andrew John- 
son,” (11)—“ ‘ Old Hickory,’ ” (14)—“‘Adison.” 

J. Piddock (12 years old), Hartford, Ct., finds the chosen answers 
to No. 178 (3), (5), (©), (8), (9), (10), (12), (13) and (15), and these very 
good ones for the remaining characters: (1)—‘* Winter,” (2)—“ Gen- 
eral Lyon,” (4)—“ William Rufus,” (7), “ Francis,” (11)—“ Living- 
stone,’’ and (14)—“ Jefferson.” ° 

“M. G. C.,” Brooklyn, N. Y., correctly answers No. 184. 


* This version was furnished by Mrs. E. A. Mead of Tacoma, W. T. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., APRIL 27, 1889. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HousekkEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HousEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsturg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co, 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NoTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goopv HOvuSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


FOUR YEARS OLD. 

With this issue, GooD HOUSEKEEPING closes the fourth year 
and the eighth volume of publication, and its conductors, while 
looking back over the work-day field of four years of earnest and 
unremitting labor, find compensation for the efforts of the past not 
only in the successes already obtained and the cheering promises 
of the future, but in the general commendation of the work in hand, 
which comes to its doors by every mail, and with increasing hearti- 
ness and volume. 

It has been a work of no small magnitude, to secure, as has been 
done, subscribers, purchasers, and readers for GooD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING in all sections of our country, and in many homes abroad, as 
well, but this much has been done, in accordance with the plan of 
procedure marked out at the outset, and the cordial endorsement 
so generously accorded, gives us the welcome assurance that we 
were right in mapping out our plan of operations, and in following 
out that plan as closely as we have. We thought we were right, at 
the start, and we are sure of it now. Davy Crockett it was who 
first said, “Be sure you’re right, then go ahead.” This has been 
said a great many times since, and is brought to mind in connec- 
tion with the close of the fourth year of the publication of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. It is sure it is right, and is Going Ahead sub- 
stantially and satisfactorily to its conductors and to the Homes of 
the World. 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Adelaide George Bennett’s poem, “ Christ is Risen,” sings in 
charming melody the song of-Easter. The page of Easter songs 
by favorite GoopD HOUSEKEEPING singers are also full of the 
welcome melody. 

Prof. Riley’s study of the clothes-moth comes in the right sea- 
son. It is worth while to know all that we can about these pests 
and the time of house-cleaning is the time to put such knowledge 
in practice. The illustrations will be helpful toward such an ac- 
quaintance with the moth and his progeny as is né€dful to an in- 
telligent and effective war of extermination. 

They had some odd ways of observing Easter fh the olden time, 
and some of them remain even unto this day. Florence H. Brown 
recalls and describes some of the more curious and interesting 
of them. 

Mrs. Ormsbee’s paper on Eggs, the second Prize Paper on that 
subject, is most excellent and timely—a very valuable contribution 


| to the resources of the cuisine. 


Any energetic woman who has had to do with the decoration of 
churches for special occasions will appreciate and enjoy the story 
of “ Mrs. Peck’s Easter.” 

Aunt Rachel Macy gives wholesome instruction in her “ Quaker 
Housekeeping ” letter. 

Painting on china is not so very difficult a matter when you 
know how. Katherine Taylor will endeavor to supply the req- 
uisite knowledge. 

Helena Rowe’s always-timely article on “ Family Fashions and 
Fancies ” will be found of especial interest. 

Harriet M. Neale tells about what is new in choice and dainty 
table-ware. 

Everybody will regret the conclusion of Ruth Hall’s excellent 
“ Every-Day Desserts.” 

Then there are the Cozy Corner, the Quiet Hours, the Page of 
Fugitive Verse, and all the other good things that Goop HousE- 
KEEPING’s readers know so well how to prize. Goop HousE- 
KEEPING advances with the season, and all the viands that the 
season yields will be found spread upon its table betimes. 
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NORMAL SOHOOL EDUCATION. 

Edward P. Waterbury, president of the State Normal School at 
Albany, N. Y., has compiled within the limits of a pamphlet of 
sixteen pages a record of the work done by men and women 
educated in that institution during the first thirty-five years of its 
existence. One hundred and nine graduates, during the time 
mentioned, have been principals or members of faculties in 
normal schools; thirty-four have been or are college presi- 
dents or professors; several hundred have been principals or 
assistants in academies; twenty-seven have devoted themselves 
to natural sciences; one hundred and six, including three 
women, have occupied prominent official educational positions ; 
a large number have been in charge of public institutions; 
thirty-five (women) have become missionaries; thirty-two have 
become clergymen; one hundred and six served}in the Union 
army; one hundred and two have become lawyers; seventy- 
nine, including ten women, have become physicians; thirty-four 
became engineers and surveyors and other large numbers are rep- 
resented in other callings. The teachers are most numerous, 
being, in the nature of the case, not so easily included in such 
statistics. It appears that there has been an average of eight 
years teaching by each graduate, or an aggregate of more than 
one thousand years. One has taught 43 years and others nearly 
as long. One institution of this sort exerts a tremendous influ- 
ence upon the life and civilization of the country. This school 
was the second of the kind established in English-speaking 
countries, but there are now nearly three hundred in the United 
States alone, and ten in New York State. The Albany school, 
maintains a leading position among them. 


AFTER THE INAUGURAL BALL. 

The many hundreds of those who came away from Goop HousE- 
KEEPING’s Inaugural Ball, with note books full of names, have re- 
ported progress, and the Puzzle Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
is so effectually buried under the loads of returns that it is impos- 
sible to say at this writing who the prize winners are. One good 
lady sends us herdist on forty-three well filled sheets of letter paper ; 
another on thirty-nine sheets of legal cap; still another on five 
sheets of heavy ledger paper, 10 by 1934 inches in size, while a fairly 
complete list was sent on two little slips, 4% by 7 inches, one written 
on one side, the other on both, thus saving much money in pos- 
tage stamps, and more temptations to profanity in the puzzle edi- 
tor’s sanctum. We had confidently expected to be able to an- 
nounce the outcome of the curious gazers at the ball, in the present 
issue of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, but it is found impossible to do 
this. If all signs do not fail, however, we shall make the announce- 
ment in our next issue. 


EVERY DAY DESSERTS. 

The instalment of Ruth Hall’s Every-Day Desserts, published 
in this number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, completes the program 
for the year, being the list for May, the first instalment being 
printed in the number for May 12, 1888, No. 79. This number con- 
tains the “Sauces” which have been often inquired for, and as 
many have become subscribers since that number was issued the 
same list is given again in this number. Any or all the numbers 
containing the “ Every-Day Desserts” can still be had. 


A NO NAME NUMBER, 
The next number of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, that for May 11, 
No. 105, and the first of Volume Nine will be a “ No Name No.,” 
none of the original articles being signed by the writers. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


If “ Mrs. M. G:S.,” who writes Goop HousEKEEPING from Mid- 
dletown, N. Y., (a reply to same having been returned as uncalled 
for) will give information as to where a letter will reach her, she 
will have forwarded to such address an interesting communication 
which she will be glad to receive.—Z distor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


WHO WILL FURNISH IT? 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

A great many years ago I saw a little poem, from which I send 
you some extracts. If some one of your readers could supply the 
rest, it might be of interest, as setting forth the same sort of good 
moral common sense that distinguishes our favorite household 
journal. Here is all that I can remember of it : 

’ Genteel it is to eat rich cake, 
But not genteel to cook and bake. 


Genteel it is in trade to fail, 
But not gen_eel to swing the flail. 


Genteel it is to cheat the tailor, 

But not genteel to be a sailor. 
The last stanza, if I recollect aright, applied the moral and wound 
up with the exclamation, 


Oh, may I never be genteel ! 


I do not know who was the author. W. D. E. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


AFTER THE SHOW. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I enclose you a list of the animals, feathered tribe, fishes, rep- 
tiles and insects as I found them hidden in your Menagerie, as 
printed in your last issue, the answer to be in by the 16th instant. 
I think I have them all, at least I can count 71 including those 
which are duplicated one or more times. I enjoyed the hunt very 
much, and toward the last, at each new find, would feel as pleased 
as a professional huntsman who, after a week’s sojourn in the 
wilds of some great forest, had nothing but a few common speci- 
mens in his bag, and then on the last day out, by his most diligent 
efforts and well-aimed rifle, brings down q half-dozen of the rarest 
specimens. This being my first attempt for a prize I can hardly 
hope to receive it, yet I should of course be only too happy to be 
in the position to acknowledge to you the receipt of the same. 

FRANKLIN, PA. Mrs. F. L. B. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Please find enclosed a very hasty inventory of the “ Hidden 
Menagerie,” in the March 2 number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. I 
could have the book only four evenings, and am well aware that 
my list is incomplete. I found many of the same species, but tried 
to obey directions and select one of a kind. Have tried to make 
my list plain, but fear I have failed to do so. Although not a 
housekeeper I can and do appreciate the many excellent things 
contained in Goop HouSEKEEPING. Am much interested in the 
articles on “ Buffalo Bugs,” etc. Miss M. F. J. 

LEXINGTON, MASs. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Having attended the “ First Exhibition,” the “ Funniest Show 
on Earth” I thought it would not take much additional time to 
view the “ Second Exhibition,” so 1 am here. You may object to 
my including a man among the animals exhibited, but I thought of 
him more as an attendant. He undoubtedly belongs to the animal 
kingdom and as some one would be needed to look after the 
various members of the Menagerie, I thought probably a “ man” 
and a “lad” to assist him had been employed for that purpose 
and thus were inmates of the “ caravan.” C.F. B. 

GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 


Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING : 

I cannot say that the sentiment, “ It is better to deserve success 
than to win it,” is altogether a satisfying experience. I like better 
Horace Mann’s idea, “ There is nothing so successfulas success ;”* 
but if one cannot win success, the consciousness of deserve zs 
some comfort. And surely Diana never searched out more bravely 


* Not original with Horace Mann.—£d. 
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and perseveringly, than I, the lair of the lion, the den of the panther, 
and I even plucked a snake from between the hyena’s teeth. You 
certainly deserve great credit for yaur unique collection. I do not 
suppose that even a Darwin could have developed so many living 
organisms from inanimate objects. 1 enclose for your kindly in- 
spection a list of specimens gathered for your second offer. If I 
have not overlooked some missing /yzx (links) that another more 
fortunate has discovered, I shall hope for something more sub- 
stantial than de(s)sert. 5.3.6 
RICHMOND, IND. 


Editor of HOUSEKEEPING : 

For the past three years, we, as a family, have enjoyed the good 
things of your excellent magazine, and I have been particularly 
interested in your anagrams and other prize puzzles, often wishing 
I had the time to devote to their solution. But many duties which 
could not be put aside precluded all possibility of my entering the 
lists with any hope of success. Now that you have changed your 
modus operandi, | perhaps may try with the rest. Let me venture 
the opinion that your latest plan is by far the best you have yet 
adopted, as it gives a/7a chance. During some of my leisure mo- 
ments I visited your “ Funniest Show on Earth,” and on the 
opposite page I give you a list of the animals I found on exhibi- 
tion. I haven’t the faintest idea that I saw more than others or 
that I discovered some manner of beast not detected by other 
visitors, but send the result that you may have a representative 
from our pretty mountain town, as I do not find it mentioned in 
your list of places. I wish for Goop HOUSEKEEPING a prosperous 
future. L. M. D. 

MONTROSE, Pa. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

As I think I don’t have much of a chance of a prize at the First 
Show, I’m coming to the Second with the rest of the crowd. As 
each line in the “ Menagerie” is numbered, don’t know as it is 
allowable to take a specimen from one line to another, and as I 
have done so have underlined them so they can be counted out if 
not according to rule. I do hope you will give the solution of the 
“Donation Party,” if no one sends in a correct answer, for I shall 
be very much disappointed if I do not see it, I have spent so many 
hours at it without success. As one’s knowledge of towns and 
villages does not extend over the whole country, and so few villages 
are down on the maps, I think it is a very difficult puzzle to solve 
and requires more than guick wit, and I did hate to give it up. 

MELROSE, MAss. E. P. B. 


Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

Although following the crowd in attendance on the First Exhi- 
bition of the “ Hidden Menagerie,” I concluded there must have 
been two or three specimens of the animal kingdom represented 
that I did not observe on that occasion. Counting the several 
specimens of the same kind I failed to find the number announced 
on the placard. When I learned there was to be a second exhibi- 
tion I resolved that none should elude my notice this time, and it 
seems there can hardly be a specimen so minute that I should 
have overlooked it, or so shy that I should have failed to entice it 
from its covert, although it required a diligent search of Webster’s 
Unabridged to discover the names of some of them, and I had to 
turn to the Supplement to find a name for one, but their names are 
all to be found within the covers of the weighty volume, although 
objection may be made to some of them; for instance, mus, in the 
seventh verse, is the name of “a genus of rodent animals,” not of 
a specified variety; anas, in the tenth verse, is also the name of a 
genus, while roc, in the tenth verse is defined by Webster as a fab- 
ulous bird. Beside these I have doubts as to fice, “a small dog” 
(defined as such in Supplement to Webster), pad in sixth verse, and 
monad in the ninth verse, yet the latter is a form of life and of 
none the less interest from being microscopic. On the whole the 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING Show, as an exhibition of rare and curious 
specimens, would have done no discredit to the “ veteran show- 
man ” himself. LC. E. 


Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

- Ienclose with this a rhymed list of animals, insects, etc., found 
in the “ Hidden Menagerie ” in Goop HousEKEEPING of date of 
Every name indicated is to be found in Webster’s Un- 


March 2. 


abridged Dictionary. In addition to these I found 35 or more 
repetitions. I did not use “king” or “wife” and there were 
several others that I thought would not be allowed under the 
rules. Hope to hear from it favorably. 
A HIDDEN MENAGERIE. 
We went to see the caravan, although the roads were bad, 
And in the first compartment we saw a monstrous shad, 
A ding and sad/e close beside; the last from land of snow ; 
And in the next division, a solitary crow, 
In number three there was a stint, an eland caged with care; 
The fourth was large and held an ass, besides a polar dear. 
In five a far, a goat and once ; an ai, first one seen, 
In six an afe, a dat, and dor; the last was just between 
That cage and seven, where a fox lay curled upon his bed. 
In eight a pretty snow-white dove was perched far overhead. 
A fierce Ayena and a snake, in number nine held sway, 
In ten a /ythe,—twas brought, no doubt, from Scotland lock or bay. 
Eleven and twelve, though quickly passed, were searched with patient 
care ; 
The first a man, and deaver held; the last a single Aare. 
Within the next a Aen and dag were keeping gompany, 
While just beyond a startled fawz looked timidly at me. 
A ut, sai, anas, and ide, in number fifteen lay ; 
Then came an ow/ and gar, we thought,—the latter swam away. 
In seventeen a fair gaze//e, the next a raven black ; 
Beyond a ram with branching horns, a /o¢ upon his back. 
The twentieth held a little mo/e, the next a duffalo ; 
Also a horse, quite large and fine, that could most quickly go. 
The twenty-second held a daw, the twenty-third a deer, 
The twenty-fourth a /or7s,—we did not go too near. 
Anemu, far and badger, we saw in twenty-five ; 
In twenty-six an offer, quite still, but yet alive. 
Why, elk, and ant, in twenty-seven; we laughed, and asked what next ? 
And lo! in twenty-eight an asf, and raf that looked quite vexed. 
In twenty-nine a ewe and swift, close by a panther, too, 
His cage was thirty, I believe, but he had broken through. 
The thirty-first an ermine held, the next a martin blue. 
In thirty-three an ¢/¢ and /oon, and then in thirty-four, 
A lady stood, a ray was near, a daboon at the door. 
Indri, and monad, in the next, in thirty-six a s#ap, 
Also a sturdy /ym we saw, not fit for lady’s lap. 
A sug and spoon-bill, just beyond ; while under key and lock, 
The show-man said in thirty-eight, he had the famous vec. 
We passed by thirty-nine in haste because we heard a roar, 
And in the next a /ion found,—just one, and nothing more. 
At forty-one we shuddered at an adder coiled within, 
In forty-two we saw a sea/, and wished we had its skin. 
In forty-three there was a wha/e, caught in some far-off bay, 
In forty-four we saw a /ar#, and then we came away. 
It was a grand collection, and one of sterling worth, 
And we pronounced it, one and, all, “ The Greatest Show on Earth.” 


MANCHESTER, N .H. Cc. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING has won an envied place among the 
appreciative public.—Maryland Farmer. 


No lady can read that best of all publications, Goop HovuseE- 
KEEPING, for a year without receiving benefit equal to five times 
the price.—Canadian Statesman. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING true to its name, is carrying order, beau- 
ty, comfort and good cheer into the thousands of homes it visits; 
a noble mission indeed.—Onconta (NV. Y.) Spy. 


This helpful journal is rapidly earning its way to the hearts and 
homes of our land, and will soon be with us what Dickens “ House- 
hold Words” were in England.—A merican Artisan. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is classical kitchen lore and needs but to 
be seen to be coveted. Its price seems none too high when ouve is 
known what it secures.—X alamazoo (Mich.) Grange Visitor: 


That excellent houszhold magazine, GooD HOUSEKEEPING, has 
been missed from our exchange list of late and missed much 
more in our housekeeping, where we hear frequent calls for it. 
Send it along to the Vews and save us from breaking up keeping- 
house, as it seems to be indispensible.—Vunda (N. Y.) News. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


“HOME TO-NIGHT.” 


The lessons are done, and the prizes won, 
And the counted weeks are past ; 

Oh the holiday joys of the girls and boys 
Who are “ home to-night ” at last ! 

Oh the ringing beat of the springing feet 
As into the hall they rush! 

Oh the tender bliss of the first home kiss, 
With its moment of fervent hush, 

So much to tell and hear as well, 
As they gather around the glow! 

Who would not part for the joy of heart 
That only the parted can know— 

At home to-night ! 


But all have not met, there are travelers yet 
Speeding along through the dark, 

By tunnel and bridge, past river and ridge, 
To the distant yet nearing mark. 

But hearts are warm, for the winter storm 
Has never. had a chill for love; 

And faces are bright in the flickering light 
Of the small, dim Jamp above. 

And voices of gladness rise o’er the madness 
Of the whirl and the rush and the roar, 

For rapids are strong, it bears them along 
To a home and an open door— 

Yes, home to-night ! 


Oh home to-night, yes, home to-night, 
Through the pearly gate and the open door, 
Some happy feet on the golden street 
Are entering now to “‘ go out no more.” 
For the work is done, and the rest begun, 
And the training time is forever past, 
And the home of rest in the mansion blest 
Is safely, joyously reached at last. 
Oh the love and light in that home to-night ! 
Oh the songs of bliss and the harps of gold! 
Oh the glory shed on the new-crowned head ! 
Oh the telling of love that can never be told-- 
Oh the welcome that waits at the shining gates 
For those who are following far, yet near, 
When all shall meet at His glorious feet 
In the light and love of his home so dear! 
Yes, “‘ home to-night.” 
—Frances Ridley Havergal. 


THE BABY I LOVE. 
This is the baby I love! 
The baby that cannot talk ; 
The baby that cannot walk ; 
The baby that just begins to creep ; 
The baby that’s cuddled and rocked to sleep ; 
O, this is the baby I love! 


This is the baby I love! 

The baby that’s never cross; 

The baby that papa can toss; 
The baby that crows when held aloft ; 
The baby that’s rosy and round and soft ! 

O, this is the baby I love! 


This is the baby I love! 
The baby that laughs when I peep 
To see is it asleep ; 
The baby that coos and frowns and blinks 
When left alone--as it sometimes thinks ; 
O, this is the baby I love! 


This is the baby I[ love! 
The baby that lies on my knee 
And dimples and smiles at me 
While I strip it, and bathe it, and kiss it—O! 
Till with bathing and kissing ’tis all aglow; 
Yes, this is the baby I love! 


This is the baby I love! 
The baby all freshly dressed ; 
That waking is never at rest; 


That plucks at my collar, and pulls my hair 
Till 1 look like a witch, but I do not care; 
O, this is the baby I love! 


This is the baby I love! 
The baby that understands, 
And dances with feet and hands 
And a sweet little whinnying cry [by ; 
For the nice warm breakfast that waits it close 
O, this is the baby I love! 


This is the baby I love! 
The baby that tries to talk; 
The baby that tries to walk ; 
And O! its mamma will wake some day 
To find that her baby has—run away ! 
My baby !—the baby I love! 
—Unidentified. 


GOING OUT AND COMING IN. 
Going out to buy us clothing, 

Going out, the bills to pay; 
Coming in so very slowly, 

Coming in each working day ; 
Going out from us so easy, 

Coming in, so hard to win, 
Ceaseless stream of little pennies 

Going out and coming in. 


Through the many wants of home-l:fe, 
From beneath our humble cot ; 
To the butcher and the baker 
Where the meat and bread are bought. 
From the old and much-worn wallet, 
To the cruel world of greed ; 
Going out with sighs and sadness, 
To supply each family need. 


Through the wants that crowd us daily, 
Through the bills that must be met, 
Through the many needs of children, 
Where the family’s growing yet ; 
To the busy world about us, 
With its heartless woe and sin, 
Restless stream of little pennies, 
Rushing out into the din. 


Coming back so very slowly, 
Though we try to toil and save ; 
Coming to the dear old homestead, 
Coming in to keep us brave ; 

Weary, are we very often, 
Weary, when we try to win, 

From the world the little pennies, 
Which are slow in coming in. 


Going out to pay the taxes, 
Coming in our hearts to cheer ; 
Going out to pay for schooling, 
Coming in to family dear ; 
Ceaseless stream of little pennies, 
Which we find so hard to win, 
From the doorways of the homestead, 
Going out and coming in. 
—Fortland Transcript. 


BACK TO THE OLD HOME ONCE 
MORE. 
In the golden glow of the setting sun 
There it lay, nestled down by a hill; 
The soft, gray shadows fell here and there 
On green meadow and running rill. 


I saw the fields of golden grain ; 
I heard the caws and song of bird ; 

But at the door where the hollyhocks grew 
I heard no welcoming word. 


I strayed out in the orchard fair ; 
Old trees stretched their arms to me, 

As if they would say, we remember you well, 
And they whispered these words to me: 


Have you back the hopes of youth? 
Are your castles peopled with life ? 

Is your heart as brave and full of glee? 
Were no dreams crushed out in the stzife ? 


Do you bring to your home the book of life, 
With its pages just as clean 

As in the,days, when a child, you played 
Ere the years drifted in between? 


- Is life as fair as in the days 
You gathered the flowers sweet? 

Are none of the pages blotted or stained 
In the book that will soon be complete ? 


The old home lays fair in the moonlight, 
As it falls on the waving grain ; 
But the old folks are gone, and the green trees 
Say, never to return again. 
—Unidentified. 


I SHALL SLEEP. 


Yes, I shall sleep, some sunny day, 
When blossoms of the wind are dancing, 
And winds at their cheerful play 
Heed not the mournful crowd advancing. 
Up through the long and busy street 
They’!l bear me to my last retreat. 


Or else—it matters not—may rave 
The storm and sleet and wintry weather 4 
Above the bleak and new-made grave, j 
Where care and I lie down together. 
Enough that I shall know it not, j 
Beneath in that dark, narrow spot. 4 


Oh, sweet repose! Oh, slumber blest! 
Oh, night of peace !—no storm, no sorrow— 
No heavy stirring in my rest, 
To meet another weary morrow; 
I shall note no night or dawn, 
But still, with folded hands, sleep on. 


Then weep not, friends, what time ye lay 
The cold, moist earth above my ashes ; 
Think what a rest awaits my clay, d 
And smooth the mound with tearless lashes, 
Glad that the wasted form within 
Has done at length with care and sin. 


Think that with her the strife is o’er— 
Life’s stormy, struggling battle ended ; 
Hope that her soul has gained that shore 
To which, though weak, her footsteps tended; 
Breathe dear hope above her sod, 
And leave her to her rest—and God. 
—Unidentified. 


**“JUST FOR TO-DAY.” 


‘Lord! for to-morrow and its needs 
I do not pray, 

Keep me, my God, from stain of sin 
Just for to-day. 


“Let me both diligently work 
And duly pray ; 

Let me be kind in word and deed 
Just for to-day. oe 


“« Let me no wrong or idle word 
Unthinking say, 

Set thou a seal upon my lips a 
Just for to-day. 


** Let me in season, Lord, be grave, 
In season gay; 

Let me be faithful to Thy grace 
Just for to-day. 


** And if to-day my life 
Should ebb away, 
Give me Thy sacraments divine, 
Dear Lord, to-day. 


‘* So for to-morrow and its needs 
I do not pray, 

But keep me, guide me, love me Lord 
Just for to-day.” 


—Unidentified. 
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